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pany has secured their thorough revision and 
enlargement by Dr. Willett and now pre- 
sents them under the above title, in the form 
for which so strong a demand has been 
made. ae es 
The following table of contents will give 

an idea of the scope and motive of the book. 
Introduction—The Task ofthe New Century. 

1. Are the Disciples a Denomination? 

2. Have we the Sect Spirit? 

3. Do the Disciples Desire Christian Union? 

4. Do We Wish Apostolic Christianity Restored? 
5. What du We More than Others? 

6. What Constitutes a Sectarian Attitude? 
7. A Historic Instance. 
&. The Two Paths. 
9. Denominational Sentiment. 


tf 

1. Apostolic Christianity—The Doctrine. 

2. Apostolic Christianity—The Ordinances. 

3. Apostolic Christianity—The Spirit. 

4. The Form of Christian Union. 

5. The Church ot the Future. 

6. Christian Unity—An Appeal. 

Dr. Willett needs no introduction to our 

readers. 

name and the prominence of his work. He 

is not only a leader amongst our own people, 

but is generally recognized as one of the best 

known and most popular Biblical lecturers 

on the American platform. The fact that 

he is the author of Our Plea for Union and 

The Present Crisis is ample assurance of its 

surpassing interest and value. : 
This book ought to be read by every Dis- 

ciple. i 

It is handsomely bound in cloth and retails 

‘or 75 cents. 


Attractive Premium Offers 


). Apostolic Christianity—The Sources. 






HISTORIC review of the re- 
ligious position and the pres 
ent opportunities and perils of 
the Disciples of Christ. A 
series of editorial articles from 
the pen of Dr. Willett, which 
appeared recently in THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY, dealing 
with the subject of Christian 
Unity, called forth so many 
expressions of appreciation and 
demands for their appearance 
in more permanent iorm that 
The Christian Century Com- 



















































Every Disciple is familiar with his 
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“SO TIRED.” 


I am so tired, dear; full well I know 

I should be made of sterner stuff, and go 

Right bravely through the mist of silent tears, 

Until the pathway narrows down, and nears 
God’s pasture green. 


But I am tired, dear, and all the way 

Seems to wind up, and up—I may not stay 

To lean against you, nor to touch your hand. 

‘Tis hard to journey on alone to that strange land— 
The Rest unseen. 


It must be just beyond; I will be strong— 

I shall not faint now; the way is long, 

The path is rough—but one can rest and pray; 
God will not let me falter by the way— 


I need not fear. 
—Annie Grier Callender. 





THE IDEAL OF ANARCHISM. 


UR country has not yet recovered from 
the universal shock produced by the assass- 
in’s bullet. It is hardly the time for calm 
thought, but that time is coming. Then, 
‘no doubt, some will begin to repent of rash 
exaggerations and shallow judgments. It 
is the duty of the Church of Christ to lead 
in the process of reviewing and defining 
the situation with calmness and wisdom. 
The problems presented by the spread of 
anarchism are religious as well as political, moral as 
well as economical. 

We may summarize the essentials of the anarchist 
movement as follows: First, we have a criticism of 
society as it exists at present; the forces of the state 
are controlled and used by the few for their own ad- 
vantage at the cost of the vast majority of citizens. 
The second is a theory of human nature. If you will 
disuse repressive measures, or the use of force, to make 
men good, the natural heart of mankind will pour itself 
out in unselfishness and justice; the police-court and 
the gallows-tree repress goodness instead of evil, and 
stifle the generous instincts of the human spirit. Third- 
ly, we have a doctrine of expediency, or of the means 
by which society is to be led to abandon the use of 
force and to employ absolute freedom for the crushing 
of selfish ambitions and the culture of the noblest in- 
stincts. Moderate anarchists of course hold that this 
can be only done by a gradual process of education. 
and Prince Kropotkin would have it understood that 
this is his position. But the red anarchists have an- 
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other theory. They actually think that the state can be 
terrorized into the abandonment of criminal legislation 
and its administration by killing its leaders. So far as 
the assassination of rulers is based on theory, so far 
as it is not the outcome of blind and unreasoning pas- 
sion, it proceeds from this theory that society can be 
persuaded to give up the police-court and the gallows- 
tree by making the occupancy of the magistracy of a 
people fatal to the occupant. 

On this foolish and wicked side of it, anarchism is 
open only to the red-hot hatred of all clear-headed and 
good-hearted men. There is no need to expound either 
the insensate folly or the unspeakable wickedness of 
the theory. Our readers see all that at a glance, when 
the honest statement of the idea is before their minds. 
But what of that other doctrine which, from the days 
of Bakunin to those of Kropotkin, has lain at the foun- 
dation of the anarchist movement, viz., that in a per- 
fect society, towards which we must all strive, the laws 
of love will be obeyed from the hearts of all citizens, 
crime will have ceased and the use of force upon men 
have been abandoned? That surely is the very ideal of 
the Church. That surely is the picture of the kingdom 
of Christ, the perfected rule of God. The anarchist 
believes that the natural man can reach that ideal state 
without religion, as a mere child of earth and time. 
The Christian believes that the same end can be reached 
only as man comes under the power of Christ and lives 
upon earth as a citizen of heaven. The Christian and 
the anarchist spirits are therefore fundamentally and 
inevitably hostile to one another at every point except 
one. They both agree that the police-court and the 
gallows-tree are not the final features of human his- 
tory. These things can have no place in the golden 
age of man’s perfection, because all men will then find 
within their own hearts all the motives and incitements 
to goodness of life. 

Having said so much, it is our distinct duty to say 
more. The Church has a very positive task ever rest- 
ing upon it, which the present wide study of anarchist 
doctrine for the moment throws into clearest light— 
we must do justice to the first anarchist assertion; we 
must admit that the tendency of the past has been to 
throw the spoils of power into the hands of the few. 
The oriental despot who thinks that the kingdom ex- 
ists for him and not he for the kingdom is the perfect 
type, and in him, we all say, the anarchist has this ac- 
cusation justified. But here we must remember that 
the czar of Russia is in fact an oriental despot,whatever 
his private and personal character may be; and that 
his empire, Russia and Russian Poland, is the most 
prolific mother of the anarchist brood. Wherever gov- 
ernmental power falls into the hands of selfish world- 
lings there it is always and perhaps necessarily, at least 
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naturally, used as an instrument of oppression and pub- 
lic robbery where that has occurred. The descendants 
of the men who beheaded King Charles I. and arose 
in the American Revolution against another king have 
no right to say that violent oppression is to be endured 
to the utmost and forever. There may come a time 
when revolt against the misuse of power by the few 
over the many is a solemn and a religious duty. 

But the Anglo-Saxon race has always held, since the 
days of Magna Charta, that such an act is justified only 
by a public wrong which is seen and confessed by all, 
which is deliberately and blindly continued by the op- 
pressor against all argument and against the appeals 
of the mass of the people. Red Anarchism waits for 
no such hour and applies no such test. In a day of 
peace and almost universal national prosperity, when 
the very quarrels of industry are caused by increasing 
wealth and success, the ignorant, furious heart of an 
individual or a secret group of individuals plans the 
death of the chief servant of his people. 

In fact, red anarchism is an insult to every citizen of 
a free republic. It has no place there. In such a na- 
tion as this, the public determination is fixed to see that 
no class legislation, no class tyranny shall be allowed ; 
the public determination is fixed to see that the very 
evils of which anarchism complains shall be abol- 
ished. And in this land there is a fixed determination 
to elevate men of honor and goodness, men like Wil- 
liam McKinley, to the positions from which they can 
do most to make this dream of a national brotherhood 
real. In aiming at the life of these men, the foolish 
and bad heart of the red anarchist wounds the whole 
people and casts a slur upon their honor; he laughs 
at their determination to secure freedom and justice 
as both insincere and powerless. 

But the Church can only make good its right to con- 
demn the red anarchist, by proving its power and its 
will to hasten the golden age of universal justice by 
surer and better means. We, too, hope for the day 
when the instruments of public penalty will have van- 
ished from the earth. That will come when the hearts 
of all men love righteousness and when laws are kept 
by all through a loyal and pure heart and not through 


fear of social punishment. But it can come only 
through religion and only through the relig- 
ion of Christ. This assassin by his treachery, his 


cunning, his cruelty, disproved the anarchist 
doctrine that the heart of man is naturally good. 
He once more proved that there is needed a power 
from without to transform this heart of man. And 
that power is Christ. 

Every preacher has to-day an opportunity of once 
preaching the need for regeneration of *he individual 
as a fact vital for social progress. And every preacher 
s with fresh vividness the need is commissioned 


who se 

of God to proclaim the power of the Spirit of Christ 
to do that work, and so lift us nearer the age of the 
stainless kingdom where no crime and no passions 


found. 


» 1 | 
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EXPANSION. 


N President McKinley’s Buffalo speech are 
the memorable words, “The period of ex- 
clusiveness is past.” He was referring to 
the commercial relation of this country to 
other countries. “Isolation,” he said, still 
further, “is no longer possible or desira- 
ble.” These sentiments mark in the case 
of President McKinley an enlargement of 
vision. His mind had grown. He had 
risen above the narrowness of former years, 
and had come to see that commerce must 
not be built up upon selfishness; that it must be made 
a gospel of good will; that, involving as it does an 
exchange of benefits, it must overleap all artificial bar- 
riers of national exclusiveness so that it may accom- 
plish its God-given end. 

Worthy to be written in gold are the words of that 
memorable speech: “God and man have linked the 
nations together. No nation can longer be indiffer- 
ent to any other.” “Business life, whether among our- 
selves or with other people, is ever a sharp struggle 
for success. . But, though commercial competi- 
tors we are, commercial enemies we must not be.” 
‘We must not repose in the fancied security that we 
can forever sell everything and buy little or nothing. 
If such a thing were possible it would not be best for 
us, or for those with whom we deal. Reci- 
procity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful in- 
dustrial development under the domestic policy now 
firmly established.” In these wise words it is the 
statesman and not the politician that speaks. 

Our country has come, rather suddenly, perhaps, 
to a place of pre-eminence and power. We have not 
had time to make new adjustments. When the order 
was issued to Admiral Dewey at Hong Kong, “Find 
the Spanish fleet and destroy it,” the fateful step was 
taken, and for better or worse we had adopted the 
policy of expansion. That this nation should expand, 
that it should overrun its borders and become a colon- 
izing force, was inevitable; it had all the certainty of 
a divine decree. Rash and unrighteous means have 
sometimes been used to reach the right end, but to that 
end we have been driven by the hand of fate. We 
have at length taken our place in the federation of the 
nations; and as well may we try to force the oak 
back into the acorn cup as to bring this nation back 
to where it was before Admiral Dewey sailed his fleet 
into Manila Bay. “The period of exclusiveness is 
past,” and it is past forever. 


The golden-mouthed Henry Grady said on one oc- 
casion, “Our history has been a constant and expand- 
ing miracle all the way—ever from the hour when, 
from the voiceless and trackless ocean, a new world 
arose in sight of the inspired sailor.” Nor can it be 
questioned that it is destined to expand more and more 
in the coming years. Looking into the future with 
prophetic eyes, Mr. Gladstone, the grand old man of 
England, said, “America will one day become what 
England is today, the head steward in the great house- 
hold of the world, because her service will be the best 
and the ablest.” In these words our national mission 
is disclosed. Not in territorial enlargement. not in 
commercial supremacy, not in changing millions of 
dollars into billions, is our true destiny to be realized, 
hut in becoming “the head steward of the great house- 
hold of the world.” For it is true among nations as 
among men that the one who would be the greatest 
the servant. 
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The question, then, to be considered at such a time 
as this is, “What are we giving to the nations?” We 
have got much from them. Yea, all that we have is 
what they have given us. What are we giving them in 
return? We are giving them our surplus agricultural 
products, our machinery, our manufactured goods, for 
which we get their gold to pour into our overflowing 
coffers. We are coming to look upon the world as a 
cluster of grapes to be squeezed into our cup; we are 
thinking too much of what we can get out of the world 
and are thinking too little of what we can put into it. 
We need a change of heart. We need to come to the 
altruistic ground which we have been called to occupy 
by the final message of our martyred President. 

In one direction we are attaining in some measure 
the highest conception of expansion—namely, in the 
development of our religious life. At home the growth 
of our churches has more than kept pace with the 
growth of population. But our religion has not all 
been kept for home consumption. We have shared it 
with others. American missions dot the world. And 
wherever they are planted they speak of the service 
of America to humanity. To this high level our na- 
tional life must rise so that the claim to greatness 
which we so dearly covet may be freely accorded us 
because our service to the world is the best and 
the ablest. 





DEATH OF BISHOP WHIPPLE. 


MONG the clergy of the United States 
there has been no more picturesque figure 
than Bishop Henry B. Whipple. He had 
the distinction of being the senior bishop 
in the Protestant Episcopal church, hav- 
ing held the office of bishop of Minnesota 
for nearly forty-two years. He went to 
Minnesota when it was a distant territory 
and shared in the hardships and privations 
of the early settlers, earning for himself 
the title of Apostle to the Indians. One 
pe offer less opposition to the claim of apostolic 
succession if it was always as evidently connected 
with the possession of the apostolic spirit as in the case 
of this good bishop. His career as a pioneer mission- 
ary had in it something suggestive of the consuming 
zeal of the missionaries of the earliest Christian age. 
Much of his time was given to the Christianization of 
the Indians, and such was their confidence in him that 
they gave him the name of “Straight Tongue.” He 
served on several special commissions which made 
treaties with the Indians, and was considered an au- 
thority on Indian questions. Many opportunities came 
to him to occupy positions of greater opulence and of- 
ficial rank, but nothing could lure him away from his 
chosen work. Honors came to him, but they came 
unsought. In 1888 he preached the opening sermon at 
Lambeth palace at the Lambeth conference in Eng- 
land; and he also preached the memorial sermon at 
the unveiling of the Tennyson monument in the Isle 
of Wight in 1897. Honorary degrees were conferred 
upon him by the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. He was the author of several books, mostly 
on the Indian question or on aspects of his missionary 
work. Full of labors and honors, he retired to Fari- 
bault, where a residence was provided for him by the 
citizens, and there he passed away to his eternal rest 
on the 16th day of September. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Dartmouth College Celebration, 
ARTMOUTH College has just celebrated 
with great eclat the centennial of Daniel 
Webster’s graduation. Of all the notable 
men which Dartmouth has_ graduated, 
Daniel Webster was admittedly the most 
illustrious. It was therefore right and meet 
that the hundredth anniversary of his grad- 
uation should be celebrated in a way to 
give to it something of national interest. 
The occasion was a general home-coming 
for the sons of Dartmouth. Across the 
face of old Dartmouth Hall appeared in letters formed 
of colored electric lamps the words, “Daniel Webster, 
1801.” The exercises included a parade in representa- 
tive costumes, an athletic contest, the dedication of a 
handsome administration building to be known as 
Webster Hall. The two principal addresses were, one 
by Professor C. F. Richardson on “Webster’s College 
Life,” and one by Professor J. K. Lord on “The De- 
velopment of the College since the Dartmouth College 
Case.” The significance of the latter topic lies in the 
fact that in winning the famous Dartmouth College 
case Webster not only saved the charter of the college, 
but also established for all time the validity of testa- 
mentary contracts. 

Dartmouth has not been making much noise of late, 
and hence has not been attracting much attention. But 
it has been quietly doing excellent work. Its standards 
have always been of the highest. A college that has 
upon the roll of its alumni such names as Webster, 
Choate, Justice Chase, Thaddeus Stevens and George 
Ticknor is worthy of the greatest honor. Upon the 
foundations so solidly laid the coming years may hope 
to see an enlarged institution which will do something 
more than preserve the traditions of the past. 


The Closing of the Steel Strike. 

The statement that has been made in connection 
with the closing of the steel workers’ strike that dif- 
ferences have been adjusted in a way satisfactory to 
both sides has to be taken with a measure of allowance. 
The Amalgamated Association seems to have obtained 
no concession to its original demand that the “scale” 
should be signed by non-union as well as by union 
mills, but it is reported to have been allowed to make 
collective agreements for the men, and also to organize 
the men in the non-union mills where such an organ- 
ization is desired. No one dreams that this settle- 
ment of affairs is final. The strike has been something 
of a drawn battle, but how enormous has been its cost! 
It is estimated that the loss in wages has been at least 
$10,000,000; and the loss to the company still greater. 
3ut the brunt of the burden has fallen upon the men, 
for such a wealthy organization as the steel trust could 
hardly feel their share of the loss. A strike is war, 
and war is sometimes justifiable, sometimes inevitable. 
But surely, the time has almost come when disputes of 
all kinds may be settled without the arbitrament of 


war. 


Temperance Revival in England, 


A temperance revival has begun in Great Britain. 
And it is sorely needed. On Sunday, Sept. 23, the 
movement was formally inaugurated by a great 
meeting in Exeter Hall, London. “The Free 
Church Million Pledges Temperance Crusade” 
is the expressive but cumbersome name which 





the new movement has assumed. Behind it 
are not only seventeen non-conformist _ religious 
bodies, which comprise the “Free church,” but 


all classes of citizens who have at heart the welfare of 
their fellow-men. The leaders in this movement are 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer of London and Dr. J. Q. A. 
Henry, superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of 
New York. The entire country has been divided into 
districts and placed in charge of organizers. The free 
churches promise to break all records by their zeal and 
hard work, and finally to celebrate the acquisition of 
1,000,000 total abstinence pledges. When the battle 
has been fairly drawn it will be found that the liquor 
trade with its great vested interests will offer stubborn 
resistance. It has been said that “without a power- 
tul wave of emotionalism nothing can be done to rem- 
edy the evil”. That is true, but something more than 
“a powerful wave of emotionalism” is needed. Dogged 
persistent work is needed. Self-sacrifice of the most 
heroic sort is needed. But the prize is well worth the 
price. And the cause is urgent; for as Joseph Cham- 
berlain has said, “England must conquer drink, or 
drink will conquer England.” 





Ghe Gospel of Work. 


Theodore Roosevelt was once asked: “If you could 
speak commandingly to the young men of our day, 
what would you say to them?” His reply was: “I'd 
order them to work. I'd try to develop and work out 
an ideal of mine—the theory of the duty of the leisure 
class to the community. I have tried to do it by exam- 
ple, and it is what I have preached; first and foremost 
to be American, heart and soul, and to go in with any 
person, heedless of anything but that person’s qualifi- 
cations.” These words receive added significance 
from the fact that the man who uttered them has been 
elevated to the presidential chair. Although born to 
wealth he scorned delights to live laborious days. He 
has been a strenuous worker and has set before the 
young men of the land a noble example of courageous 
endeavor. 





Senator Dolliver’s Speech. 


In connection with the events of the past weeks 
there has been no more notable utterance than the 
speech of Senator Dolliver delivered at the Coliseum 
on Sunday evening, Sept. 22d. He declared that the 


“reds enjoy an unconscious co-operation and _side-partner- 
ship with every lawless influence which is abroad in the 
world. Legislators who betray the commonwealth, judges 


who poison the fountains of justice, municipal authorities 
which come to terms with crime—all these are regular con- 
tributors to the campaign fund of anarchy. That howling 


whether in Kansas or Alabama, that assembly of wild 


mass, 
beasts, dancing in drunken carousal about the. ashes of some 
negro malefactor, is not contributing to the security of so- 
ciety; it is taking away from society the only security it 
has. It belongs to the unenrolled reserve corps of anarchy 
in the United States. Neither individuals nor corporations 
nor mobs can take the law into their own hands without 
identifying themselves with this more open but hardly less 
odious attack upon the fortress of the social order.” 


All anarchy is one whatever be its outward form. 


And an outcry against some particular type of anarchy 
comes with poor grace from those who are themselves 
knocking away the props from beneath our social sys- 
tem. 

A tacit rebuke is administered by Senator Dolliver 
to those preachers who have been preaching the un- 
Christlike gospel of revenge. 


In eloquent words he 
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shows that actualized brotherhood is the only remedy 
for the world’s woes. 

“You have read,” he says, “in the masterpiece of prose 
fiction, how Jean Valjean, an outcast from the faces of men 
and the kennels of dogs, came one night to the house of the 
Christian bishop, not a mere titled official of the church, but 
a man into whose face when he was asleep came the divine 
light of a pure heart. ‘Monsieur Cure,’ said the man, ‘you 
do not despise me; you open your house for me; you light 
your candles for me, yet I have not concealed from you my 
name or where I came from and how miserable I am. ‘aa. 
said the bishop, ‘this is not my house, it is the house of 
It asks no man whether he has a name, but whether 


Christ. 
he has an affliction. Besides, before you told me you> name 
I knew it.’ ‘What,’ answered the man, ‘you knew my name?’ 


‘Yes,’ answered the bishop, ‘your name is “My Brother.”’” 
And is not this the anarchist’s name? 


Death of Dr- W. C. Gray. 

The death is announced of Dr. William C. Gray, 
editor of the Interior, the leading Presbyterian organ 
of the middle west. Dr. Gray underwent a surgical 
operation in June last, from which he never recovered. 
His death removes from the Presbyterian ranks a 
recognized leader. In all the affairs of the Church he 
exercised a directing and molding influence. He was 
not an ordained minister, and his work was done by the 
pen rather than by the voice. He was a trenchant 
writer, sometimes caustic, sometimes witty, but always 
forceful. He was trained for the law and after twenty 
years of miscellaneous journalism he was, in 1871, 
called from Cincinnati, where he was at the head of a 
large printing house, to the editorial chair of the In- 
terior, where his most important lifework was done. 
He was a hard worker, and one of his boasts was that 
he never missed earning his day’s pay in all his life. 
Although a hard hitter in debate, he sought to avoid 
controversy when possible. He deplored the trial of 
Professor Swing for heresy, while opposing him on 
doctrinal grounds. He was one of the foremost advo- 
cates of a modification of the Presbyterian creed. By 
special request his funeral sermon will be preached by 
his intimate friend, Dr. N. D. Hillis of Brooklyn. 





G. Campbell Morgan at the Moodytinstitute. 


One of the special features at the Moody Bible In- 
stitute this fall will - a series of lectures by Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, “The Crises of the Christ.” 
These lectures will * pon Tuesdays to Saturdays, 
from November 5th to November 23d. A second se- 
ries, concluding the life of Christ, will be given in 


April, 1902. 





Love glorifies. When we idolize a man we idealize 


him. 


In rooting up the tares care must be taken that we 
do not root up the wheat also. Anarchy must not be 
destroyed at the expense of the destruction of the Con- 
stitution. 


When the young anarchist, Abraham Isaak, was re- 
leased from the county jail he said: “It was a great 
experience.” “Yes,” added his mother, “it was one of 
life’s lessons.” There are some things which are more 
illuminating than the most skillfully constructed argu- 
ments. 


Miss Jane Addams of the Hull House settlement says 
that many of the anarchists whom she meets are law- 
abiding and well-meaning people. They are simply the 
victims of a false theory, and do not understand the 
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\merican situation. They need enlightenment. They 
need the touch of brotherly sympathy. They present to 
the Christian people of this land a field for missionary 
operation. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


The Rev. Charles Scadding, rector of the Episcopal 
church of La Grange, one of the suburbs of Chicago, 
has been discussing the question “How ought I, a 
Christian, to keep Sunday?” He said: 


‘Much confusion could be avoided if the distinction 
were always observed between Sunday or the Lord’s 
day and the Sabbath. The Sabbath is the seventh 
day of the week, the Lord’s day is the first day of the 
week. The one is the festival of creation, the other is 
the festival of redemption. The one belongs to the 
age of law which gendereth to bondage, the other be- 
longs to the Christian age, whose key-words are lib- 
erty and grace. 


“The weekly Christian holy day is and always has 
been Sunday, the Lord’s day, the first day of the week. 
You may call it the Christian Sabbath if you like; the 
Sabbath which died and was buried and rose again in 
the new resurrection form of Sunday. Not only are 
the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sunday different 
days of the week, but the manner of keeping them 
is largely different.” 


In 1830 the government census reported for Chicago 
a population of just sixty people; its present popula- 
tion is something near two millions. Sixty years ago 
the entire valuation of Chicago realty was only $125,- 
000; now a conservative estimate places it at three 
billion dollars. It is a city of wonders; but how 
much enterprise and sacrifice it costs for the Christian 
forces to keep pace with this rapid development of 
population and wealth! 


The People’s church, of which Dr. Hiram W. 
Thomas is pastor, has had a windfall in the form of 
a deed of $1,000,000 from G. W. Bowman, a wealthy 
mine owner. This money is to be used for developing 
the work of the People’s church—presumably by the 
adoption of institutional features. More money is 
promised for this work of expansion, if it is needed. 
Wisely expended, the large sum already given may be 
made to do a vast amount of good. 


The preliminary report of the chief statistician for 
vital statistics shows that the death rate for the coun- 
try at large has decreased considerably during the last 
ten years. Among the big cities Chicago takes the 
lead in the lowness of its death rate. Philadelphia has 
been about stationary, St. Louis has increased a few 
points, Boston has dropped from 23.4 to 20.1, New 
York from 25.3 to 20.4, while Chicago has fallen from 
19.1 to 16.2. This decrease in the death rate can hard- 
ly be attributed to our advanced sanitary condition, 
but must, in part at least, be accounted for by the 
constant accession of young and vigorous blood. 


One other church at the present time is considering 
a change in its place of worship, possibly with a view 
to broadening its work. Trustees of the Central 


church, Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, pastor, which for- 
merly had its place of worship in the old Central Music 
hall and now holds services in the Studebaker theater, 
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are considering removal to a new auditorium to be 
built in the remodeled Tremont Hotel building. This 
property was recently purchased by the Northwestern 
University and a majority of the members of the Cen- 
tral church are said to favor a change. 


One thing regarding which Chicago has been wont 
to boast is its park system. Back in the seventies this 
boast had reason for it, but it is a letting down of our 
civic pride to be told by Professor Zublin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago that we have lost our proud pre- 
eminence and that we are behind other large cities of 
the Union in providing breathing places and pleasure 
grounds for our crowded population. The park system 
of Chicago comprises about 2,100 acres. St. Louis, 
with a population about one-third as large, has 1,372 
acres; New York has 7,000 acres; and Boston takes 
the lead with 11,000 acres. The time has come when 
some of the beautiful sites on the north branch and 
the Des Plaines river ought to be pre-empted for park 
purposes. This is a matter in which delay makes 
action peculiarly difficult. 


The socialists of Chicago have opened a co-opera- 
tive store in their temple, 120 Western avenue. The 
store will be opened for business at the close of every 
meeting without distinction as to whether the particu- 
lar meeting is held on a week day or on Sunday. This 
scheme was inaugurated last Sunday at the close of the 
evening service. Rev. W. H. Wise sought to allay 
any lingering scruples that might remain regarding the 
sacredness of the Lord’s day by saying that the only 
religion sacred to the masses of the world’s wage- 
earners was the religion of good comradeship. Surely 
there is something more in religion than that! “Man 
shall not live by bread alone.” He needs the comrade- 
ship of God; and co-operative stores, good as they are, 
will form a poor substitute for those higher agencies 
which minister to the spiritual nature of man. 


Among ministerial records that of the Rev. Henry 
Wunder, pastor of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
church of this city, is certainly unique. For fifty con- 
secutive years Mr. Wunder has been pastor of the same 
church, and for the last twenty years he has served 
with a single week’s vacation. During his pastorate 
more than thirty churches of his denomination have 
sprung directly from St. Paul’s, and it was natural and 
fitting that they among others, should be closed on 
Sunday evening so that their members might join with 
the congregation of St. Paul’s in the celebration of 
Pastor Wunder’s golden jubilee. It is given to few 
men to serve half a century in any capacity, and it is 
doubtful if ever before a minister occupied for so 
great a length of time the pulpit of the same church. 
In the earlier days of his pastorate Mr. Wunder served 
as the president of the state synod, and in that capacity 
he traveled widely over the central states. He has 
seen Chicago and all this section of the country mul- 
tiply many times in population and in importance, and 
he and his church have kept full pace with this material 
progress. If long, hard service in a goodly work 
entitle a man to rest and leisure, surely Mr. Wunder 
has earned them, but he prefers to spend the remainder 
of his days in active work. He announced from the 
pulpit on Sunday that he expected to continue for 
many years to occupy the pulpit he has filled so long. 
The people of Chicago, without relation to creed, will 
hope for him a full realization of all his wishes. 
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Returned. 
I. 


He is given back to his native soil 
The soil whence giants come! 

The kind, true eyes are closed, 

The lips, once eloquent, are dumb 

But though he speaks no more, 

The spirit of his love for men 

Is singing through a great grief-stricken land. 
[hat friendly hand 

Will never clasp another’s hand again, 
And myriad hands are reaching now 
In loving rivalry-to place 

The laurels on his brow. 


II. 
Once more he lies on his mother’s breast— 
That mother of the wise and brave. 
She cradled him, and now 
She furnishes his grave. 
She saw him rise, and she was glad; 
She freely gave 
The fairest gifts she had 
To him she styled her best-beloved! 
She heard him called and bade him go, 
And as she saw his glory grow 
Her heart swelled with the pride 
That only loving mothers know. 


ITI. 


Back past the fair, green hills 

O’er which he used to roam 

The son whose proud career she watched 

Has wandered home! 

Ah, stricken mother, weep away, 

Thy heart is sorely tried to-day, 

But through the cycles yet to be 

Thy pride shall grow, 

And all the world shall rate 

Thy glory great 

And ever greater as the great years come and go, 
Since he is given back and now is part of thee. 





CHRISTOLOGICAL TENDEN- 
CIES OF THE GIMES. 
W. J. Luamon. 
No, V. 


Current literature is Christological. This is em- 
phatically true of its best fiction and its best poetry. 
Once it was said, “There is no poetry 
without God.” It may now be said, 
“There is neither poetry nor fiction 
without Christ.” 

The word literature should be used 
only of that in letters which takes hold 
of the true, the beautiful and the good, 
and which lives far beyond the limit 
of the daily paper or the monthly 
magazine. There is a vast deal in letters that is 
not literature. It is merely “words, words, words.” 
With such letters we have nothing to do in this arti- 
cle, though we think it might be shown that the most 
mediocre and evanescent portion of the immense out- 
put of the press is not adverse to the general con- 
Christianity. 
nd abiding stories of the last few 


Literature. 





ception of 
t } 


€ icading a 


years have been Christological. “Ben Hur” is a 
“Tale of the Christ.” “The Prince of India” is a 
New Testament presentation of doctrine. “Ben Hur” 
and “the Prince of India” or “the Wandering Jew” 
may be the heroes respectively of these works, but 
a greater than any hero of human creation moves 
constantly amid the scenes, and has his unchallenged 
place in the plots of these works. Without Jesus 
neither of these books would be possible. “Bonnie 
Brier Bush” swept its canny course over England, 
Scotland, Canada, Australia and America, and the 
ubiquitous Scotchman has not yet ceased to laugh and 
cry by turns over its pages. Now what is the “Bonnie 
Brier Bush” other than “The Mind of the Master” 
in another form and by the same author? What can 
be more Christological than the conversion of 
Lachlan Campbell, and his own expression of it after 
the return of his daughter Flora? He had been the 
inquisitor of the kirk of Drumtochty. “He was a 
shepherd to trade, and very faithful to all his work, 
but his life business was theology, from Supralap- 
sarianism in the Election to the marks of faith in a 
believer’s heart.” As a member of the session he had 
been unrelenting upon the young people when they 
were examined for their “tokens” before communion. 
He had driven his own daughter from home by his 
Calvinistic sternness. But she returned at last and 
fell sick, and the father found his real heart, for she 
was his only child. And this is the style of his fam- 
ily worship then: “I came down from a long tramp on 
the moor and intended to inquire for Flora. But I 
was arrested on the step by the sound of Lachlan’s 
voice in family worship. “This my son was dead and 
is alive again; he was lost and is found. And they 
began to be merry.’ 

“Lachlan’s voice trembled as he read, but he went 
on with firmness. ‘Now his elder son was in the 
field.’ 

“*You will not be reading more of that chapter, 
father,’ interrupted Flora, with a new note of:authori- 
ty. 
““And why not?’ said Lachlan, quite humbly. 
“*Because you will be callingyourself the elder 
son, and many more bad names and I will be angry 
with you.’ 

“*But they are true names and it is good for me to 
know myself.’ 

“*You hef just one true name, and that is father. 
And now you will be singing a psalm.’ ” 

But the old psalm singer had been trying a hymn 
on the hills, one that had helped convert Flora when 
she was in London, and he surprises the daughter by 
singing that to one of his psalm tunes. 

“You are a good girl, Flora, but you are not so 
clever as your father; oh, no! for I hef been trying 
that hime on the hill, and it will sing beautiful to a 
psalm tune. You will lie still and hear.” 

Then Lachlan lifted up his voice and sang: 


“There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


The tendency of such writing is decidedly Christ- 
ward, and the effect of it is keenly felt by the reader 
who finds it following this description of Lachlan by 
one of his canny neighbors: “Sax months syne 
Lachlan didna ken what father meant, and the hert 
was wizened in the breist o him wi’ pride an’ di- 
veenity.” 


That simple little story, “In His Steps,” has been 
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a revelation to many writers and thinkers, not be- 
cause it brought to thinking people anything new, 
but because a great multitude of well-meaning people 
seized upon it with the eagerness of souls hungering 
and thirsting for some simple statement of a possible 
every-day Christliness. And Mr. Sheldon has fol- 
lowed up this clue by a number of other works in the 
same vein. So marked is the simple Christward way 
of his writings that this author does not even allow 
us to think of him as a theologian. He is just simply 
a man cast in the mold of the New Testament, and 
seeking to help others into a similar fashion of life. 

Quite recently the story of Salathiel, or the Wan- 
dering Jew, by Gecrge Croly, has been republished, 
and is classed by General Lew Wallace as one of the 
six greatest works of fiction in the English language. 
Here are above five hundred pages of descriptive and 
historical writing interwoven with startling creations 
of the imagination, and every page in a stately style 
that never drops to the commonplace. And is this 
work also Christological? Thoroughly. The voice 
of the Christ, the rejected, the crucified, and risen 
Christ, sounds through it all—“Tarry thou till I 
come. 





Many and many another work of fiction 
might be listed here as falling into the same 
category, but not to be tedious, one other 
only shall be named, and that the greatest of 


all. What is Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” but the 
supreme attempt on the part of its most gifted author 
to realize his ideal of Christliness in human form? 
And the “Old Bishop” and “Jean Valjean” are the 
greatest characters in fiction just because they are the 
most Christly. “Les Miserables” rises supremely 
above the schools of theology and their creeds, and 
seeks the perfection of manhood and brotherliness 
after the pattern of “the Word made flesh.” That 
these two characters fall infinitely below Christ is 
inevitable, but that they rise far above the average of 
mankind, and far also above the average character in 
fiction, is likewise inevitable when we remember that 
such a one as Victor Hugo created them with his gaze 
upon such a one as the Savior of men. 

2. Over the great poets Jesus has thrown the spell 
of his person and teaching even more completely than 
over the great novelists. Milton sings of the fall of 
man and loss of Eden only till “One greater Man re- 
store us, and regain the blissful seat.” In the “Para- 
dise Regained” he puts upon the lips of Jehovah the 
words in reference to Christ, 

“This perfect Man, by merit called my Son.” 

And this recalls Tennyson’s apostrophe to Christ in 

his introduction to “In Memoriam”: 
“Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith and faith alone embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove.” 

In such connection it is hard to refrain from quot- 
ing those other words of the great poet which he 
framed while seeking to solace himself for the loss 
of a dear friend: 

“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought ; 

Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef.” 

And Robert Browning in his own style, not always 
obscure, places his choicest verses as laurels upon the 


brow of the Christ. He cannot get such a tragedy 
as that of “Saul” completed without an appeal to the 
only One that can save a soul so hazarded: 

“O Saul, it shall be 
A face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever ;a hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! 

See the Christ stand!” 

From the Christological point of view “The Death 
in the Desert” will amply repay close study. In it 
Browning seeks to represent Christ as he was be- 
lieved in and thought upon and known by the aged 
and dying Apostle John. This poem is the expression 
of Browning's faith, at least we judge that it may be 
fairly so taken, while it is at the same time the as- 
surance to us that the modern poet has found a kin- 
dred spirit in the ancient apostle. 

And while we are speaking of Robert Browning’s 
Christological teaching we cannot refrain from devot- 
ing a sentence to his most gifted and beautiful wife, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. One writer affirms of 
her, that “Miss Barrett felt, as consciously as the old 
Hebrew seers, the burden of the Lord; and believing 
that she had a divine word to speak to mankind, she 
had no thought of death till her task was done.” The 
same writer says: “It is in essentially Christian truth 
that Mrs. Browning finds the explanation of human 
life and the sweet contentment which—like a kind of 
rest in motion—still leaves room for unquenchable 
longing.” To her 

“Civilization perfected 
Is fully developed Christianity.” 

In “The Dead Pan” she has rebuked Schiller for his 
reverence for the old Greek gods, has gloried in their 
death, and has exalted Christ to such a degree that 
“the fair gods” are seen doomed to die. And as to 
the fabled annunciation of their death: 


“*Twas the hour when One in Zion 

Hung for love’s sake on the cross 

When his brow was chill with dying, 

And his soul was faint with loss: 

When his priestly blood dropped downward 

And his kingly eyes looked throneward— 
Then Pan was dead.” 

In her view there is no longer need of the Greek 

idols, for 
“Christ hath sent us down the angels 
And the whole earth and the skies 
Are illumed by altar candles 
Lit for blessed mysteries ; 
And a priest’s hand through creation 
Waveth calm and consecration— 

And Pan is dead.” 

Brevity constrains us simply to name and claim as 
Christological the following of our American poets: 
Mrs. Hemans, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, and Whit- 
tier. Of the latter one feels that he must speak in 
terms of almost unguarded eulogy from the Christo- 
logical viewpoint. Upon his pages one can scarcely 
go amiss for verses that are rich in Christly senti- 
ment, and he is unsparing in his declamation against 
the creeds that have obscured the Christ. He has no 
sympathy with those 


“Who melt in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity.” 


In his almost passionate poem on “The Eternal 
Goodness,” Whittier refuses to be held by the dogmas 
of his Quaker brethren; he praises their “quiet aisles 
of prayer,” their “zeal for God and love of man”; 
but he cries out, 
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“I trace your lines of argument ; 
Your logic linked and strong; 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds, 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes, 
And prayer upon the cross.” 


This in itself would have been sufficiently indicative 
of the Quaker poet’s attitude both toward the creeds 
and the Christ; but when he presents us with that 
“finest Christian ode of the nineteenth century,” for 
such “Our Master” is reckoned by Dr. Philip Schaff, 
there can be no mistaking his Christology. With that 
ode we must all be familiar, and yet select stanzas, by 
reason of their beauty and appositeness insist on a 
place here; the whole poem is an apostrophe to Christ, 
and there is no sweeter, simpler mingling of con- 
fession and adoration, one dares to believe, outside the 
pages of the apostles: 

“O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 


Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 
Within our earthly sod; 

Most human and yet most divine, 
The flower of man and God! 


Apart from thee all gain is loss, 
All labor vainly done ; 

The solemn shadow of thy cross 
Is better than the sun. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 

Nor name nor form nor written word, 
But simply following thee.” 


We had thought to conclude the subject of “Litera- 
ture” in this essay. Another article, however, will be 
required on the related subject of representative books. 
A closing reflection may not be amiss to the effect that 
the life and teaching of Jesus lend themselves to 
poetry and fiction as nature lends itself to art, while 
theology holds itself aloof from such literature with 
scarcely less sternness than the multiplication table 
and the sines and cosines of trigonometry. 


CHANGING THE TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


HERE was once a man who went to church 
somewhat irregularly. And when he did 
go he dropped into a seat very near the 
door. Then, as soon as the service was 
over, he took his hat, hurried out of the 
church, and scarcely ever shook hands with 
anybody. After a while this man began 
to complain of that church for its coldness 
He met another man on the street one day 
and began telling him about it. 

“Why,” said he, “it is the coldest church 
I ever knew” (he didn’t say how few churches he real- 
ly knew anything about). “Nobody shakes hands with 
aman. There is the minister, he never shakes hands 
with me, nor the deacons, nor any of the leading men. 
Thev'll talk about it, but I’d like to see them do it. I 
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believe in practicing what you preach. No, sir, I tell 
you it’s the coldest church in this town.” 

And he really believed he was telling the truth. And 
his manner was so earnest that the other man was quite 
convinced, though he had never been to this church. So 
he went and reported this fact to a third man, with 
some pretty severe criticisms upon church members 
not living up to their professions. Of course, he told 
it to a fourth, and the ball went on rolling. Pretty 
soon quite a strong feeling was developed in various 
parts of the town, especially among those who did not 
attend church, that this church was very cold, “high- 
toned,” “stuck-up,” and “a sort o’ club for the rich 
folks, you know.” 

But one day the man who started all this talk got 
to thinking about it. Now, the fact was he didn’t 
often get to thinking very hard over religious matters. 
But this time he did. And the more he thought the 
more surprised he became at himself. For this was 
the line his thoughts took: “Here I’ve been telling 
how cold the minister and the deacons and the leading 
men of the church were, but how do I know it is so? 
Have I ever given them a chance at me? No! I’ve 
just hurried out of the church and never let the min- 
ister get within fifty feet of me, nor the deacons with- 
in thirty or forty, nor any of them very near.” It 
is fair to say the blood tingled in his veins as he 
thought of all the hard things he had said, and of his 
own stiffness and selfishness. 

Soon the deacons and the minister came along and 
shook hands in good, hearty, man-fashion, and were 
real glad to see him. And how ashamed he felt when 
the minister said: “I’ve noticed your face frequently 
in the audience, and wanted to shake hands with you 
and learn your name. But I never succeeded in reach- 
ing you, till now, before you got out of church.” So, 
of course, he had to tell the minister his name, and 
where he lived, and the latter said he would call on 
his family very soon. But, perhaps, the best of all 
was to have an old lady with such a kindly face put 
out her hand and say: “I don’t know your name, sir, 
but I’m real glad to see you at church today. And 
wasn’t it a good sermon?” 

That man went home with his heart in his mouth. 
He told his wife all about it, and fairly cried when he 
acknowledged how he had misjudged those good peo- 
ple. And he wound up by saying: “Fact is, wife, it’s 
mighty easy work to misjudge people.” 

Then he went out and met some of his former 
friends and told them what an experience he had just 
had. “Why, to think,” said he, “that I was such an 
idiot as to go around telling you that those church 
people were all cold and selfish, when I didn’t know 
anything about it. Don’t any of you ever tell anybody, 
after this, that I said such things about any of them. 
[ was just a fool, that’s what I was. But I'll tell you 
what I am going to do. I’m going to hire two seats 
in that church and be there every Sunday morning 
with my wife. See if I don’t. And the minister’s com- 
ing to call on us, and I’m going to get acquainted with 
him and the rest of them. For I tell you, boys, I’ve just 
learned one thing: You can’t get acquainted with 
folks, and you can’t shake hands with them, if your 
hand isn’t there to shake.” 

FRANK H. Kasson. 





\ gentleman said to a minister: “When do you ex- 
pect to see Deacon S. again?” “Never!” said the 
reverend gentleman, solemnly; “the deacon is in 


heaven.”—The Presbyterian Observer. 
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NOTES OF EVROPEAN 
TRAVEL. 


Quincy L. Dowp. 


E struck out from Dover to Ostend and 
made a few days’ stop at old Bruges. It 
captivated us at once by its mediaeval 
Flemish-Spanish air and smell. Appar- 
ently nothing has been done to disturb its 
life and manners since the time its river 
channel was silted up, and its fame for 
commerce and enterprise sank intothemud. 
But, like a water-logged tree, the ancient 
city is preserved in form and substance. 
Her people still go through the motions 
of trade, market days, and religious devotion much 
as in Margaret of Parma’s time, or when Charles the 
Bold was in the saddle. The streets and the queer 
vehicles, and the look of the goers to and fro in them, 
out to Heyst on the sea, and by canal boat to Sluis, 
all smacked of ancient breeding. We got excursions 
a fisher village at the end of all things, a sort of 
earthly “limbo,” not so bad as purgatory nor so good 
as paradise. On our way to Brussels it was easy to 
stop at Ghent, though only for a night—time enough 
to visit the high tower and the old churches there. 
But Brussels kept us six days, and busy days, too. 
It is a sort of “Little Classics” edition of Paris, very 
chic and lively, stylish and in for amusement and 
decoration. 

The day on the field of Waterloo was a life-time 
sensation. It requires a lot of forced imagination to 
realize that a decisive battle was ever fought over 
this mildly undulating ground, now covered by wav- 
ing wheat and oat fields dotted with red-roofed and 
whitewashed farm buildings; the shepherd and his 
flock attended by dogs roaming over the harvested 
fields and all the arts of peace flourishing on every 
side. The real aspect of the battlefield, however, has 
been spoiled by the ruthless folly of those who tried 
to celebrate the victory when they erected the mon- 
strous lion mound at the center of Wellington’s line 
of battle. Then there was the day down at the edge 
of the Ardennes at fine old Dinant on the Meuse. 
The ride back by boat to Namur was along a stretch 
of the river which Wordsworth estimated to outrival 
even the Rhine for scenic beauty. On the short route 
from Brussels to Antwerp stands Malines, the archi- 
episcopal seat of the Primate of Catholic Belgium. 
It was worth an hour’s visit and ramble among its all 
but dead streets. Nobody seemed to be doing busi- 
ness for business’ sake, nor anything else save as in 
a walking dream. At Antwerp everything changed 
to a modern quick step. The place was thronged with 
peasant visitors, for a Kermiss or Dutch fete was in 
progress, attended by street processions, illuminations 
and endless fun. Stopping as we do usually at pen- 
sions, there is a chance to meet other travelers, al- 
most always of the American persuasion. Thus we 
can swap experiences and put each other on to the 
right “hobby” in this or that place. Of course, there 
are the regulation sights you are under bonds to pay 
devoirs to, but it is our policy to get outside the beaten 
round at every chance, e. g., we took a ferry ride 
across the Maas, which gave a fine view of Antwerp’s 
famous harbor and docks. Also we got a train ex- 





cursion out to Hoboken, and saw en route a market 
garden laborer’s slum, the abode of filth and beggary 
and mean human conditions 


in close contact with 
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God's abounding country. Here it is not environ- 
ment of the natural kind at least that makes the slum. 
It is the people themselves who are slummy. The 
“estaminets” (wine and beer resorts) at about every 
other door along the road help to explain how and 
why it is as it is. Unwillingly we left handsome Ant- 
werp, for we had not half done justice to the museums 
and churches. La Hague was our next objective. 
Here we dwelt “mid palaces” and scenes of delight. 
Holland’s little capital, like her pretty Queen Wil- 
helmina, is the sweetest, most fascinating bit of a city 
we have stopped at. For one thing we took a fore- 
noon’s drive by cab through the parks, and made 
visits to the palace in the woods, and also to the town 
royal mansion, rich in tapestries, paintings and prince- 
ly gifts. But our real treat was the ride to Delft, 
and return by the canal steamer just as the sun was 
lowering himself below the Dutch rim of the platter. 
There’s nothing quite equal in its kind to the Dutch 
landscape, take it all in all, windmills, canals, green 
meadows below sea level, long lines of trees, towns 
and spires dotting the far rim of the scene, and herds 
of black and white cattle sprinkled over the near and 
distant stretches of pasture. On our trip to Amster- 
dam last week all in one day we dropped off at Ley- 
den, and next at Haarlem, as loyal Congregationalist 
pilgrims ought to do. At Amsterdam on Sunday we 
attended two services in the morning, one at the 
Dutch Nieuwe Kerke, the other at the Scotch Pres- 
byterian church, the place of religious refuge for our 
Pilgrim forbears before they left in disgust for Ley- 
den in order to be at peace amongst themselves. The 
Dutch are reputed to be a noisy folk, and so we found 
them at Amsterdam. I don’t know whether it is the 
profane ending of nearly all of their local names, or 
what, but certain it is that their jabber and street 
clamor, especially by night, make sleep by honest 
tourists almost impossible. .Even their mosquitoes 
are a peculiar noisy breed, as well as persistent biters, 
You might think them pro-Boers that took us for the 
hated English. It was a relief to get out into the 
country for a day’s trip to the island of Marken, part- 
lv by train, partly by fishing smack. Here is where 
Dutch fisher costumes are seen at their wildest and 
loudest. Happily our company was made up of two 
Chicago girls, besides ourselves, and we made a lark 
of it, going on from Monnikendam to Edam. From 
Edam a Dutch boy lured us to his canal boat, with 
a sail and covered deck, agreeing to take us on to 
Volendam, by the sea, for ten cents each and return. 
It was a bargain and we snapped it up. What a 
funny voyage that was! Volendam is still unspoiled by 
the horde of visitors. We saw three artists busily at 
work painting the characteristic street life (if street 
it could be called), and a much-costumed lass posing, 
arms akimbo, for one of them. The sea front crowded 
with huge, clumsy fish boats was a stirring sight. 
The people, old salts and young women, were very 
friendly in their greetings. And now we are here 
among friends and nicely taken care of while we see 
Copenhagen and environs. This p. m. we are to go 
out to a country place near Elsinore (read your Ham- 
let) and spend a couple of days on that classic 
ground. 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Aug. 22, I9o1. 





No words are truer than these of John Randolph: 
“Tt would have been as easy for a mole to have written 
Sir Isaac Newton’s treatise on optics as for an unin- 
spired man to have written the Bible.” 
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A STUDY IN CHARACTER. 


HOW JOHN WELLMAN COMMENCED 
THE TWENTIETH CENTVRY. 


CLARENCE A. VINCENT, D. D. 
Chapter tii.—A ‘Resurrection. 


was handed in. Wellman 
opened it. His face turned deathly pale. 
His strength seemed to have left him. He 
had read, “If you would see father, come at 
once.” Like a flood the memories of his 
early life poured in upon him. His pa- 
rents’ faith, their unselfishness, the voice 
of their prayers, their love for him, their 
parting words, the mother’s note on the 
leaf of the forgotten Bible—all came back 
to him. His nobler nature all at once re- 
asserted itself. The hollowness of his life haunted 
him. If I were to die, what memories would my chil- 
dren have? If they were to follow my example, what 
real use would they be to themselves or to others? If 
all men were like me, what would become of all that 
is noble and true in society? He stood in the presence 
of the heaven of the past and the hell of the present. — 
3ut he must act at once. Telephoning his wife of his 
going, he was driven rapidly to the station. No train 
would go for six hours. He was soon flying westward 
on a special. His neglect of his parents, the sense of 
the disappointment which his life must have been to 
them, were the companions of his journey. How slow- 
ly the car seemed to be going, yet he knew that it was 
making seventy miles an hour at times. If he could 
only reach home in time to tell the father of his love 
and to assure him that his hopes and prayers should 
yet be answered. This purpose which had been torm- 
ed was not the sentiment of a moment but was, like all 
John Wellman decided to do, the decision of a strong 
will which summons all things to the carrying out of 
its plans. The engine slowed down at last. Soon a 
team was speeding away over the ten miles between 


TELEGRAM 





him and home. - 
The driver had heard the village physician say that 


morning that David Wellman was very ill, so that 
John felt that his father was still alive. It was not 
long till he could see the farmhouse and_ buildings 
across the prairie. A few minutes brought him to the 
door. He entered without knocking. Around the bed 
on which his father lay were gathered his brothers and 
sisters and the physician, while his aged mother sat 
by the bedside holding David’s hand. Taking their 
hands in silence and touching his lips to his mother’s 
forehead, he approached the bedside. 

“He will know you but he cannot speak,” the phy- 
sician had whispered. 

“Father, John has come to see you,” and at his words 
the old man turned his eyes full of love upon him, and 
a tear ran down the wrinkled cheek. The dying man 
tried in vain to speak. 

“And I am your boy again. I have disappointed 
you and dishonored God, but I’ve come to tell you that 
God in his mercy has given you back your son, and 
vour hope to see him a useful man shall yet be real- 
ized.” 

A strange light deepened in David’s eyes. He sum- 
moned himself back into this world and with great 
effort said as if in prayer, “Now let thy servant depart 


in peace.” David's spirit had gone to God, who gave 


it, but there lingered upon his face the expression 





which his hope and the words of John had brought. 
All stood in the silence of gratitude and sorrow for 
atime. John, as usual, was the first to act. Putting 
his arm around his mother he led her away to her 
room. 

I need not write of the first days that followed. The 
funeral was to be held in the church which, largely 
through David and Sarah’s prayers, and influence and 
gifts, had been built and dedicated five years before. 
It was a beautiful day, the second day of the new cen- 
tury. From every direction the people drove in. John 
Porter, who had been able to save his little farm 
through the advice and help of David, was there with 
his wife and little ones. Sam Pritchard, once a drunk- 
ard, came in neatly dressed and with his happy wife. 
He had remarked, with a tremor in his voice, to a 
neighbor out by the horseblock, “Dave Wellman, when 
he got the people to vote the saloon out of this here 
town, made a man of me.” The poor of the village 
came to pay tribute to one whose kindness and wise 
help had often cheered them. The citizens of charac- 
ter were there, for the prince among them was dead. 
The members of the church were there, with memor- 
ies of his prayers and helpfulness. The little church, 
with the Sunday school room opening in, could not 
hold the many whose personal sorrow brought them. 
The services were simple and strong like the life of him 
for whom they were given. The pastor read from the 
old Bible which had been the companion of David 
and his father. His words of tribute were few and 
tender and he commended all to God and a life of ser- 
vice and hope. As six young men, from the class in 
the Sunday school which David had taught, bore the 
body from the room, the congregation instinctively 
arose and stood in tearful silence. The pathos of their 
loss came home with awful force as they realized that 
their neighbor would never more be with them. Quiet- 
ly they followed their silent friend to his resting place. 

For two nights John had watched with his father’s 
hody, making the old lounge in the corner his bed. 
The night after the funeral he was given the room of 
his boyhood days. It was full of memories, and as he 
sat there for a time they spoke to him. But he was 
weary and must rest. Following the custom of his 
childhood he kneeled down. During these latter years 
he had not had time to pray. The last few days had 
been full of purpose but not of petition. He buried 
his face in the coverlet and sobbed. He tried to pray 
but no words would frame themselves. Would God 
forgive a selfish man like him? At last the prayer of 
childhood came out of the long ago, and into it the 
millionaire put all his petition for forgiveness and help. 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take” 


Into his soul a strange peace stole like an angel from 
heaven. Again that night he dreamed, but not as in 
the days of old. It was of the same city but it was of 
greater achievements. Some think that heaven gives 
dreams as form and shadow of events to come. If 
what this dreamer dreamed that night shall issue in 
the real, what an awakening on the morrow! 

(To be continued. ) 





The great teacher taught a lesson for preachers 
when, in answer to the man who twitted him for study- 
ing the same lessons year after year, he said: “I want 
my pupils to drink from a running stream, not from a 
stagnant pool.” 
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RAYS FROM DRVUMMOND'S 
WORKS. 


T IS easier to criticize the best thing su- 
perbly than to do the smallest thing in- 
differently. 

The doctrine of human inability, as the 
church calls it, has always been objection- 
able to men who do not know themselves. 

The want of connection between the 
great words of religion and everyday life 
has bewildered and discouraged all of us. 

Many a man thinks he is looking at truth 
when he is only looking at the spectacles he 

has put on to see it with. He is looking at his own 
spectacles. 

Try to give up the idea that religion comes to us by 
chance, or by mystery, or by caprice. You will find, 
if you think for a moment, that the people who in- 
fluence you are people who believe in you. In an at- 
mosphere of suspicion men shrivel up; but in that 
other atmosphere they expand and find encouragement 
and educative fellowship. It is a wonderful thing 
that here and there in this hard, uncharitable world 
there should still be left a few rare souls who think 
no evil. 

All about us Christians are wearing themselves out 
in trying to be better. The amount of spiritual long- 
ing in the world, in the hearts of unnumbered thou- 
sands of men and women in whom we would never 
suspect it; among the wise and thoughtful; among 
the young and gay who seldom assuage and never be- 
tray their thirst—this is one of the most wonderful 
and touching facts in life. It is not more heat that is 
needed, but more light; not more force, but a wiser 
direction to be given to very real energies already 
there. 

Boys, if you are going to be Christians, be Chris- 
tians as boys, and not as your grandmothers. A grand- 
mother has to be a Christian as a grandmother, and 
that is the right and beautiful thing for her; but if 
you cannot read your Bible by the hour, as your grand- 
mother can, or delight in meetings as she can, don’t 
think you are necessarily a bad boy. When you are 
vour grandmother’s age you will have your grand- 
mother’s kind of religion. 

Conformity to type is secured by the type. Christ 
makes the Christian. Can the protoplasm-carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen——conform itself to its type? 
Can the embryo fashion itself? Is conformity to type 
produced by the matter or by the life, by the protoplasm 
or by the type? Is organization the cause of life or 
the effect of it? It is the effect of it. Conformity to 
type, therefore, is secured by the type. Christ makes 
the Christian. 

After you have been kind, after love has stolen forth 
into the world and done its beautiful work, go back 
into the shade again and say nothing about it. Love 
hides even from itself. Love waives even self-satisfac- 
tion. 

The kingdom of God is not going to religious meet- 
ings and hearing strange religious experiences. The 
kingdom of God is doing what is right, living at peace 
with all men, being filled with joy in the Holy Spirit. 

Great trials come at lengthened intervals, and we 
rise to breast them; but it is the petty friction of our 
everyday life with one another, the jar of business or 
of work, the discord of the domestic circle, the collapse 
of our ambition, the crossing of our will, or the tak- 
ing down of our conceit which makes inward peace im- 
possible. 





We are, of course, not responsible for everything 
that is said in the name of Christianity, but a man 
does not give up medicine because there are quack doc- 
tors, and no man has a right to give up his Chris- 
tianity because there are spurious and inconsistent 
Christians. 

If we can carry away the mere lessons of toleration, 
and leave behind us our own censoriousness, and criti- 
calness, and harsh judgments upon one another, and 
excommunicating of everybody except those who think 
exactly as we do, the time we shall spend here will not 
be the least useful parts of our lives. 

No form of vice—not wordliness, not greed of gold, 
not drunkenness itself—does more to unchristianize 
society than envious temper. For embittering life, for 
breaking up communities, for destroying the most sa- 
cred relationships, for devastating homes, for with- 
ering up men and women, for taking the bloom of 
childhood—in short, for sheer gratuitous misery-pro- 
ducing power—this influence stands alone. 


THE PLACE OF THE MIDDLE- 
AGEDIN THE CHVRCH. 


This is distinctively the age of young people. They 
are pushing to the front in all lines of human activity 
and in every vocation. This electric age is the result 
of this energy. The old man is not in demand. All 
our churches want young men in their pulpits. Youth 
is one of the fads of this century. Being a young man 
myself I would utter no word of discouragement for 
this condition of affairs. 

The young people are the life of most of our 
churches. Their energies contribute largely to the suc- 
cess of Christian work in every direction. Such ser- 
vice is a great means of development to them. It is a 
preparation for larger usefulness, supremer consecra- 
tion to the work in years to come. Every church ought 
carefully to husband and develop the abilities of its 
young people. It is a most profitable and promising 
field of Christian usefulness. Let us ever magnify the 
worth of our young people. 

I would like, however, as my contribution to this 
symposium, to lay a little emphasis upon the place of 
the middle-aged and old people in the work of the 
church. We do not hear too much in these days con- 
cerning the work of the young people in the church, 
but we should hear more concerning the work of those 
older in years. Their work ought always to be em- 
phasized. They ought in every way to be the leaders 
in the work of the church. Let us not neglect them 
in our pastoral ministrations. A. C. SMITHER. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHURCH LETTERS AGAIN. 


The method of dealing with the church letter prob- 
lem, as suggested by D. A. Wickizer in The Century 
of September 12, is good for external use, but in my 
judgment the church letter “sinner” needs a remedy 
for internal ills. It ought to be hammered into every 
church member that severing relations with a local con- 
gregation does not sever his relations to God. We need 
to realize that the Church of Christ is one, whether in 
Kansas or China, and that our obligations are not to 
be cast off as we do a garment. 

If men read our papers more, thus coming into closer 
touch with the Church as a whole, and the great mis- 
sionary enterprises, there would be fewer prodigal 
church members. Davip H. Sutetps. 

Salina, Kansas. 
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OVR PULPIT. 
CHRIST AND THE INTELLECT. 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D. D. 


9- 


‘We have the mind of Christ.’"—I. Cor. 2: 16. 


Text 


HERE are two extremes of opinion on this 

matter which I must begin by warding off, 
because in some confused way they espe- 
cially influence those who are feeling their 
way towards the Christian faith. 

In the first place, there is the idea that 
the intellect has no place in religion because 
in religion everything is of faith. This 
has been put in the extraordinary expres- 
sion: “I believe because I do not under- 
stand.” That would only be possible, of 
course, in an age when the Church has falsely claimed 
the possession of direct and supreme authority over 
man’s reason; when the Church has taught men to 
doubt the power of reason to discover truth, and to 
trust its own declarations without inquiry. 

But that attitude opens the way to the most blatant 
kind of skepticism; for, if men are taught that they 
simply cannot understand what they ought to believe, 
they will cease to believe anything. | What has no 
meaning for reason has no claim on conscience and 
no appeal to the affections. This is a doctrine which, 
when put in that extreme way, has actually produced 
in the history of man the wildest kind of superstition 
and the rankest kind of skepticism. 

The other extreme may be put in this way : “Religion 
depends and must depend only upon reason. My rea- 
son, my intellect, is the ultimate arbiter of what I am 
to believe. I must not allow my own feelings of inter- 
est, my own sense of the value of anything, to interfere 
with and cloud the direct labor of reason striving to 
discover truth. In fact, mry reason must be set to work 
like a machine in vacuo, where I am to watch it grind 
out the truth for me, and say, “These are the things 
on which I am to found all the conduct of my life.” 
And this is what in the history of philosophy and in 
the history of theology has come to be known as ra- 
tionalism—mere and sheer dependence upon reason it- 
self, the intellect of man when working alone, by it- 
self, or supposed to be so working. Now, that gave 
rise at last to Agnosticism, the doctrine that reason 
cannot find out anything. For when men set them- 
selves by the use of this machine to work on the su- 
preme mysteries they found the machine very soon got 
clogged, somehow, and refused to work. Then they 
sat down and said, “That shows me the limits of hu- 
man knowledge.” Thus it became a_ philosophical 
doctrine to say that human knowledge has such defi- 
nite limits for itself, the working of reason is confined 
so closely to certain conditions, that we can not find 
out anything outside them, whether there be a God 
above, or life beyond, or death beneath. 

As then, the doctrine that you must trust to faith and 
not to reason, trust to authority that shall lead your 
reason to truth, led to superstition and skepticism, so 
the other doctrine, that you must trust to your reason 
alone, led to the same result exactly. The man who 





denied reason and the man who said reason was every- 
thing, both walked towards the one gulf of skepticism, 
of dark doubt and ignorance about anything beyond 
the things given to us by our five senses and the miser- 
able little conclusions we can draw about the miser- 
able little things they are, if they are all. Our intel- 
lect, we must remember, therefore, in trying to avoid 
these two absurd extremes, is part of a complex nature 
which we find ourselves possessed of from the begin- 
ning of our life. This mind, which is yourself par- 
ticularly and you find as part of your nature, is from 
the beginning inextricably mixed up in its operations 
with every other part of your nature. You cannot 


have any part of your nature operate alone. You can- 
not simply feel and not think. You cannot feel 
and not desire or hate. You cannot feel and 


not decide or will something about the feeling 
with which you are concerned. All these parts of our 
nature are all always working together, bound up in 
one another. Even a man’s conscience, although you 
call it the highest, only works through and in connec- 
tion with all other parts of his nature. If then Christ, 
if this final and sublime religion that binds us to God 
himself in living cords of love and of trust, is real and 
deals with our intellects, then it binds us to God with 
cords of intelligence also. God has come to us in 
Christ, not as mere intellectual machines, nor as ma- 
chines that have no intellect. God in Christ has come 
to us as living beings in whom the mind works along 
with every other part-of their nature. Christ, you will 
remember, made his appeal not merely to the con- 
science, not merely to the heart, not merely to the self- 
interest of a man, but Christ made his appeal also to 
the intelligence of every man. 


“What think ye of Christ?” is the central problem 
that is now presented to every man. “What think ye 
of Christ?” And Christ gives his ringing answer to 
our intellects as we confront all the mysteries that con- 
cern us and he says, “I am the truth.” “I am that 
which not your will, not your conscience, not your 
feeling, not your desire directly deals with, but your in- 
tellect. I am the truth. I have in myself and I can 
give to you the solution of these great mysteries with 
which your reason, as a reasonabie man, must always 
be deeply and personally concerned!” “What think 
ye?” is the great question that a man must hear ad- 
dressed to himself, alike by the world and the Church, 
alike by his God and his conscience, alike by his self- 
interest and the loud calls of temptation around him. 


Man’s intellect has always been working upon these 
great problems—What is God? what is man? what is 
to come? what is the meaning of all that to-day is, of 
my life and my life task that rests upon it? At last 
there has come to us One of whom it is said that he is 
“made unto us wisdom.” Christ, as the fountain of 
wisdom, as the very substance of truth, addresses him- 
self to our intellect. Christianity will have men know 
what the truth is. It will not take men by the 
hand and lead them, blind, along dark roads to a con- 
clusion they cannot understand or forecast. It will not 
assert, even in the name of the glory that is to burst 
upon us, that here we are to be led about with band- 
ages upon our eyes. No, Christianity will have men 
to know—to know God, to know man, to know the 
meaning of life, the meaning of death. Thai is the 
mission of the Christian revelation. It addresses it- 
self directly to the intellect of man and offers to him 
the highest wisdom, the noblest revelations of the truth. 
Therefore it is that in the New Testament we find in 
such abundance all those words: understanding, wis- 
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dom, truth, thought, judgment. All these are continu- 
ally referred to and continually appealed to. The 
Spirit of God is the Spirit of Wisdom and of Under- 
standing, the Spirit of Truth, the Spirit of Prudence, 
the Spirit of Light. He is the Spirit within all this 
revelation that is given and that is made to our reason. 

Let me name three great blessings which Christ has 
conferred upon our reason through the revelation 
which he has made. First of all, he has done much for 
us by the solution of great problems that baffled man’s 
reason. The great problems about which man is con- 
cerned and has been concerned, the fundamental ones 
that he always somehow dimly felt to bear upon the 
whole problem of his existence, Christ has brought into 
an altogether new relation to our intellect. Concern- 
ing God, for instance: what a strange thing is that 
Christian certainty concerning God which contrasts 
so absolutely and wonderfully with all the uncertainty 
of human thought, even at its best! When Plato— 
the man who perhaps had the highest and best thoughts 
of God ever found by any man before Christ came and 
outside the course of Old Testament revelation—when 
Plato propounded his idea of God he founded it upon 
reason, or upon private and personal feeling, or upon 
a speculative course of argument. Even for him as for 
all men a conception of God which had such founda- 
tions seemed ever uncertain. A man could not feel 
as if he had solid ground under his feet; perhaps the 
next clever dialectician would overthrow all his fine 
erection of proofs. What a strange new thing it is 
that in the Christian experience God is given as being 
as real and directly known as the outer world. It was 
Cardinal Newman who said, what many men have 
echoed, that he was as sure of the existence of God 
with all which that name implies, as he was of his own 
existence. No man who had never heard of Christ 
could have said that. Christ has given us a great cer- 
tainty concerning God. 

Again Christ gave to us a new conception, from 
which the world starts to-day and started at the begin- 
ning of the Christian history, a new conception of the 
unity of our race. No man, not the most majestic in- 
tellect of antiquity, was able to conceive of man as the 
partaker of the nature of God. It is the gift of Christ 
to the intellect. Every man to-day begins with the 
assumption of the unity of the universe. It was im- 
possible to have that idea until you had the idea that 
one Lord is over all. It was from the idea of one God 
over all that men of science have derived their con- 
ception that the whole universe is one organized fact. 
So one might go on showing that the great problems 
which the mind of man has always been battling with 
had their most wonderful solution, and for the first 
time the possibility of their solution, given in Jesus 
Christ and the revelation he has made to the reason, the 
intellect, of man. Not that we understand these things 
fully, but he has helped us to understand them. Not 
that we have reached the final solution for the reason, 
but that Christ has given us such facts for our prob- 
lens that we have made far greater advance than any 
had ever made before, or could possibly have made. 

And here, in the second place, let me say that Christ 
has done the greatest service for the intellect of man by 
giving it the Christian mysteries. The great gifts of 
Christ have not only brought solutions but brought 
new problems. It is always so. Every man of science 
v-orking in his laboratory will tell you that every ad- 
vance of science is an advance towards new problems. 
A man solves this little difficulty about the nature of 
electricity, or some of its operations to-day, and it just 
drives him back upon another. A man discovers the 
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Then men at once ask questions which they never 
would have or could have asked before that revelation 
was made to them. And so it is with Christ. There 
are men so unreasonable as to think it is a great diffi- 
culty and against the Christian faith that it gives us the 
mysteries of the Trinity, of the Incarnation of Christ, 
the mystery of the conscience of man, and on a higher 
level and in an intenser form than ever before, the 
mystery of the freedom of the will. All these great 
mysteries that the Christian religion affirms and gives 
to us as problems simply come out of the solution of 
other problems already presented to our minds. It is 
only the man who has solved the problem of God’s Be- 
ing as Christ gave the solution, who can have the 
Trinity before him, and it is only as the fundamental 
solution of God’s relation to man was given in the 
Incarnation that he found the Incarnation itself open- 
ing far greater problems. A mystery is not a false- 
hood. It is something simply to think out. A mys- 
tery is not a thing which a man can lay aside and leave 
behind him. It is on in front, and he must go on to 
meet it. A mystery is not a dark cave, but the sun so 
brilliant that it blinds your eyes with its intense light. 
\ mystery that is founded on reality ought to be the 
inspiration and not the enemy of the intellect. It 
ought to call men out to think more earnestly and to 
think more powerfully. That is just what Christ has 
done. The intellect of the world was never aroused 
to problems so meaningful, problems in themselves so 
glorious, and to consider solutions so inspiring as these 
that come to us in the history of the thought of the 
Christian ages. 

And then, if Christianity has presented to us, first, 
great solutions, and, second, great mysteries, let me say 
that in the last place it has stimulated the intellect of 
man by its appeal to the mind of the individual. Chris- 
tianity may be said to have discovered for the first 
time the intellect of the individual private citizen. Only 
philosophers and statesmen had intellects long ago. 
Only men concerned with great practical problems 
could manifest the possession of great intelligence. But 
Christianity has come and roused the intellectual life 
of man and is lifting the whole race upon a higher level, 
because the Gospel of Jesus Christ addresses itself to 
the mind of each humblest citizen of the earth, and says, 
“My friend, what thinkest thou ?” 

What do you think about God? Oh! I leave that to 
the philosophers. No, no! God cannot afford to do 
without your thought. What do you think about the 
future life? Oh! I leave that to mystics and dream- 
ers. No, God must have your thought about the fu- 
ture life, for you are moving thither. What do you 
think about Jesus Christ and his coming and his dy- 
ing? Oh! I leave that to the theologians and preach- 
ers. No, no, it is to you God comes in Christ and you 
must have your definite thought about Christ, about 
his dying, about his going, and his coming again. God 
comes to you and says, You must think, you must 
think, you will never reach your true manhood until 
you think about these great problems. Well, you say, 
cannot I simply trust and not think? There is no man 
that trusts without thinking. No man has any faith in 
anything or any one without thinking about it. If you 
ask a man if he thought before he trusted that other 
man with a check for a thousand dollars, he will say, 
Of course. You must have a definite conception of 
God before you can trust him. You must have the 


thought that he is your Father, the Creator of all the 
world, the thought that he holds in himself all the mys- 
These are tremendous 


teries of your whole future. 
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doctrines, but you cannot trust him until you believe 
and hold these in the grasp of your mind. 

It is to the intellect of every man, you see, that Christ 
makes that appeal, and I say that that religion is going 
to triumph over all others and that that force is going 
to do the most for mankind which goes to the central, 
permanent and everlasting interests of the individual 
and rouses him, saying, You must think, you cannot 
afford to be an animal, lusting, passioning, and going 
to your grave simply feeling and desiring, and feeding 
and hungering. You must think if you are going to 
hunger for the Highest and if you are going to feed 
on the Everlasting. God demands that you give to 
him the royal worship of your mind, of your thought. 
Let us worship him now and evermore with the best 
exertion of our thought as well as our affection, of our 
mind’s earnest effort to understand as well as our 
will’s firm determination to obey. Amen. 

October 21, 1900. 


BIBLE SCHOOL. 


JOSEPH IN PRISON. 


Lesson for October 13, 1901. Gen. 39:20 40;15. 
Golden Text: But the Lord Was with Joseph and Showed 
Him Mercy.—Gen. 39; 21. 





GEACHER'S NOGES ON 
GHE LESSON. 


Exvias A. Lone. 


A CHICAGO 


Place and Time. 


HE location of to-day’s lesson was the capi 
tal of Egypt, probably Zoan, the city in 
which Set or Baal was worshiped. The time 
is usually reckoned as B. C. 1719. The Hyk- 
sos or shepherd kings who “had become 
Egyptian now reigned. It is interesting 
to note that the Egyptian monuments and 
inscriptions set forth a background of every 
incident in Joseph’s career in this lesson 
and later. 

The Power of Character, 

Three times here in close conjunction is it stated that 
“the Lord was with Joseph.” The Lord was with 
Joseph because Joseph chose to have the Lord with 
him. Like Enoch, Joseph walked with God. Gen. 
His constant fear was that he might dis- 
Ch. 42:18. His cry when tempted by 
the courtly sinner was, “How can I do this great wick- 
edness and sin against God?” Ch. 39:6-9. There 
never was a time when the Lord was not nigh unto 
them that called upon him in truth. Ps. 34:18; 1:45; 
18:19. But while Joseph’s godly walk and upright- 
ness of character had charmed even the irreligious and 
led to his promotion to great responsibility in courtier 
Potiphar’s home, yet at length it brought him to the 
sorest trials. On an utterly false charge made by 
Potiphar’s wife, he was cast into a dungeon without 
so much as a hearing and was made to suffer severely. 
But in the long run, as always is the case, Joseph learn- 
ed that godliness is profitable in all things. 1 Tim. 
4:8. At length through faithfulness and the power of 
his good character he rises to greater eminence and 
usefulness than ever his loftiest dreams had anticipated. 
Ch. 37:5-11 
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ple ase God. 


Vv. 20 False Imprisonment. “And Joseph's master.” 
rl is Potiphar, an Egyptian officer under Pharoah to 
whom Joseph had been sold by the Ishmaelites. and by him 

iployed as a slave in his household. * * * “Put him into 
prisor As a result of a false charge. He termed the place 


a dungeon. V. 20. According to Ps. 105:18, “he was 
cruelly treated, _, whose feet they hurt with fetters: his soul 
came into iron.” * * * “He was there” for two years or 
more enduring the basest suspicion. 

V. 21. Living by Faith. “The Lord was with Joseph.” 
God was with him because Joseph fell in with God’s purposes. 
“But if, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it pa- 
tiently. this is acceptable with God.” I Peter 2:20; Is. 42:2-3. 

* “And showed him mercy.” God showed _ his love 
and pity by going with Joseph into his prison life. Men may 
forsake us, but God will be our portion, if we so choose. 

“In all their affliction he was afflicted.” Is. 63:9. For Joseph 
to have the answer of God in a good conscience (Acts 23:1) ; 
to be haunted by no ieelings of remorse; to look upon things 
thé at were unseen (2 Cor. 4:18), even upon the King in his 
eauty; to know and to feel that he was near, this was Jo- 
cep s portion vouchsafed in mercy. As Dr. Robertson says, 

The reward of well-doing is God.” * * * “Gave him 
favor in sight of keeper.” The secret uf Joseph’s influence 
was his communion with God, producing the grace and power 
of a godly character as manifested in manners, appearance 
and conduct. This is the secret of Christ’s immeasurable 
influence. 

hy 22. Advancement. “Keeper of the prison.” The light 
of that godly life attracts this pagan officer in whose pres- 
ence Joseph now is brought. True character bears a light 
hat cannot be hid. * * * “Committed to Joseph’s hands 
all the prisoners.” Joseph’s transparent character shows that 
he was fit to be trusted with higher duties in the prison, and 
to these he was advanced. Joseph must often have prayed 
for release, (Ch. 40:14-15) but the time for that had not yet 
come—he must be schooled for greater things in God’s prov- 
idence. 

V. 23. Power of Character. “The keeper looked not to 
anvthing.” Joseph had now completely gained the confidence 
f this man. His righteousness won men. * * * “Be- 
cause the Lord was with him.” Here the reason for his favor 
with the keeper is specified. The Lord was with him in his 
spirit. Ch. 41 339. The Spirit of the Lord, like his Word. 


not bound. 2 Tim. 2:9. Is our influence enlarged because 
God is with us? * * * “The Lord made it to prosper. 
joseph was blessed in being “like a tree planted by the rivers 


of water” bringing forth the fruit of righteousness in its sea- 
on. while his “leaf,” the visible holy walk, did not wither 
n that desert place and “‘whatsoever” he did it prospered 
Ps. 1:3. How foolish for any one to think that by ignoring 
him whose favor alone can bring prosperity we can prosper. 

Vv. 1. The King’sOffenders. “After these things.” How 

long after we do not know. Two years are mentioned in Ch 
41:1, and from this it is assumed that the interval here was 
considerably less, probably about one-year. * * * “The 
butler of the king.” The chief butler. V. 2. This was a 
high and honorable office, the same as that which Nehemiah 
bore many years later. Neh. 1:11. To carry out his great 
ends God uses some very ordinary material. * * * “And 
his baker.” He was the chief baker (V. 2), a high official 
whose business it was to furnish, and have charge of, the 
king’s table. Anciently there could be no higher trust than 
this. as not rarely food was made a vehicle of poisoning 
those in high office. * * * “Offended their lord, the 
king.” How they offended is not stated. Knowing their ca- 
priciousness the Psalmist counseled his hearers not to put 
their trust in princes. Psa. 146:3. 
OV. 2. The King’s Wrath. “And Pharaoh.” Pharaoh 
was a general title like Caesar. * * * “Was wroth.” 
High places are slippery places. Nothing is more uncertain 
than the favor of kings. The favor of God is just the re- 
verse of this. It is unfailing. 

7 & Distinguished Companions. “He put them in a 
ward,” until a time should be given for their hearing. A 
great distance, humanly speaking, lay between the new pris- 
oners, high officers from Pharaoh’s court, and this humble, 
Hebrew shepherd prisoner. * * * “Into the house of the 
captain.” This captain was Potiphar. * * * “Into the 
prison where Joseph was bound.” The same prison 
referred to in preceding chapter in V. 20. Here Joseph, the 
young farmer-shepherd, was brought into close touch with 
these unfortunate officials of the court of Egypt. This was 
a great gain to Joseph as all his later history shows. 

Vv. 4- Further Advancement. “Captain of the guard.” 
Potiphar, the master of Joseph. * * * “Charged Joseph 
with them.” Because Joseph had proved himself faithful in 


that which was least, as a keeper of ordinary prisoners, he now 
is advanced to the charge of prominent prisoners, an impor- 
in his own history. 


tant link In his close relation to these 
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officers as days and months wore tediously away, Joseph 
found the opportunity of his life for gaining information of 
the greatest value to him. * * * “Served them.” How 
Joseph waited on them is not stated. Being in disgrace, it is 
possible that these officers were attracted by the gracious. 
condescending attention of their young keeper. God is love 
and his love will shine through his true followers everyw here, 
even in prison. * * * “Continued a season in ward.” 

These relations were not brief. Joseph in prison was schooled 
before men qualified to instruct in the details of the Egyptian 
government. The officers in prison were gainers in witness- 
ing the grace of this man whom they never had been per- 
mitted to see outside. Even in prison all things were work- 
ing together for good. Rom. 8:28. 


Vv. 5. Dreams of the Night. “Each man his dream in 
one night.” Pharaoh’s birthday was but three days away. 
V. 13. Reasoning from past custom, the prisoners would 
be disturbed by the uncertainty of their fate at the hearing 
before Pharaoh. Their dreams caused them to be in gloom. 
V.6. * * * “According to interpretation.” Each dream 
had its own interpretation, as the sequel shows. In those 
early times God in many cases revealed himself in dreams. 
To us he has revealed himself in his Son and his Word. 


V. 6-7. Conspicuous Sadness. “Came in unto them.” 
On the rounds of faithful duty he had intercourse with the 
prisoners. * * * “And looked behold they were 
sad.” Not ignorant of misfortune, Joseph knew how to pity 
them. He was tender-hearted. Ch. 44:14-15. His compassion 
for other sorrowing ones was a balm for his own sorrow, a 
lesson to us. * * “Wherefore look so sadly.”A strange 
question from an oriental keeper to prisoners under him. Not 
so in the present case, it was God who spoke through the 
heart of Joseph. Joseph’s next step was to proclaim God. 
V. 8. They were in prison and in a true sense he came unto 
them, thus fulfilling Christ’s later test of a godly life. Matt. 
25 36. 

Vv. 8. God’s Witness. “They said there is no interpre- 
ter.” They feared that the appearance before Pharaoh would 
come without their having the means of securing an inter- 
preter of their dreams, an office of the magicians. They were 
unaware that before them stood God’s interpreter. To-day 
men are possessed with worldly visions and air castles w hich 
may be ominous to their higher good. They too need God’s 
witness to reveal to them the higher truths regarding their 
possibile destiny. * * * “Do not interpreters belong to 
God?” He proclaims God. Familiar, as Joseph was, with 
God’s dealings with his great-grandfather. Abraham. he 
points the prisoners to him in full assurance that he is able to 
supply all their needs. * * * “Tell me them, I pray you.” 
An admission that he stood before them as God's man 
Doubtless he had before this spoken to them of God. Matt 
12:34. Had Joseph made light of their dreams, he would, for 
aught we can see, have died in the dungeon. 


Vv. o-13. Dream of the Vine. “Branches blos- 
soms . . . grapes.” The dream related in this verse is 
most beautiful and well worth close observation. * * * 
“Pressed them.” The statement here is useful in showing that 
anciently wine was the pure, fresh juice of the grape without 
fermentation. This is the kind of wine that is favorably re- 
ferred to throughout the scriptures. * * * “Three 
branches are three days.” Only divine knowledge could have 
known that these branches referred to time. The butler was 
thus assured that Joseph obtained his wisdom from above. 
See . 

V. 14°15. Longings in Prison. “Think on me.” These 
words remind us of the repentant thief’s prayer on the cross. 
Luke 23:24. Joseph’s faith helped him to believe that some- 
how there must come deliverance from his present unfortu- 
nate condition. Doubtless he had often meditated on the 
strange providence that brought him into Egypt. May not 
now his release follow through the release of these distin- 
guished court prisoners? . Ss .“Bring me out.” The 
one longing of every prisoner. But there is a worse captivity 
than that within stone walls, viz., when one is held by the 
strongholds of sin. Christ came to give complete deliverance 


to such. Luke 4:18. Any one who will seek deliverance, as 
did Joseph, may be brought out of this greater captivity 
* * “T was stolen.”” He merely states the facts and that 


without implicating any one. * * * “Done nothing.” Jo- 


seph was suffering wrongfully. Such a course of trial and 
persecution God’s children have often been led through. Our 
Master did “nothing.” but he was made perfect through suf- 


fering. The Bible abounds in such instances, only that we 
may not think it strange “concerning the fiery trial which 
is to try us.’ 1 Pet. 4:12 


FIVE MINVTES SERMON ONTHE 
GOLDEN TEXT. 


BY PETER AINSLIE. 


O-DAY we look out from Joseph’s prison 
cell. Nobody covets sorrow ; nobody wants 
to be imprisoned. We call these things the 
misfortunes of life, but after all our talk 
about trouble and sorrow and _ imprison- 
ments, out of these things have come the 
best gifts to the world. Read the list of 
men and women who have suffered and 
you will find the world’s real royalty. In- 
deed see if there be in the world’s annals 
a name of real worth that has crossed the 

world amid laughter and hurrahs, under cloudless skies 
and over beds of flowers. Those people have never 
begun to live, but misfortunes are more frequently the 
real fortunes. Here is some man imprisoned by pov- 
erty or social conditions or some great sorrow. The 
folly of this world has been driven out of him. The 
heart looks like a field swept by a hurricane and then 
plowed up by some careless plowman, but wait awhile. 
The sight is sad now, but that was once a field of 
brambles and now new seeds are sprouting and by and 
by an angel’s hand gathers a hundredfold harvest. 
Does not the farmer do his field that way? Does not 
the miner do his mines like that? To make this beau- 
tiful and profitable, do we not have to break up and 
mar in order to make over? For a whole lifetime one 
may be imprisoned and there are thousands in such 
case, some on beds of sickness, some so afflicted that 
they can be of little or no use to themselves, some in 
unhappy homes, some bound down by poverty, some so 
smitten in heart that their only joy comes through 
weeping. You have seen Charlotte Corday’s picture as 
she stands behind the prison bars and you may think 
that she is alone, but you do not have to invite an artist 
to paint. There are thousands of sad faces that are 
being pressed against the hard bars of imprisonment. 
These are the world’s martyrs and they suffer most in 
secret—the hardest suffering in the world, but some 
day they shall walk proudly out of their prison house. 
“This mortal must put on immortality.” The conflict 
shall only linger in memory like smoke hangs over the 
fields of battle, and freedom and victory shall shout 
together as the once imprisoned heart shall ascend the 
throne. Jesus suffered. He was God’s son. I am only 
his servant. Then shall I not suffer? The prison 
house brings with it no sweet thought unless Jesus be 
the companion of the imprisoned. Paul in the dark 
prison in Rome and Tyndale in the damp cell of Vil- 
voorde are nothing to be compared to the Son of God 
when he was imprisoned in human flesh. Things seem 
strange now. We do not know, but God is good and 
he is faithful and plenteous in mercy. Believe him, 
trust him and he will do all things right. 











McKinley and King Alfred. 


The London Times publishes a short poem of which 
the theme is the coincidence of the funeral of President 
McKinley and the celebration of the millenary of King 
Alfred the Great. Following is the closing stanza: 


Up with our hearts and oversea 
Swift be the words of friendship sped ; 
You praise our hero king and we 
Lament with you your patriot dead. 

In sorrow’s name one boon we crave— 
Lay England’ s wreath upon his grave. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. — 


CHARLES BLANCHARD. 


DARK DAYS AND THEIR LESSONS, 

Topic Oct. 13; Ref. Ps. 107; I-15, 

T TAKES the dark days to bring out the 
faith and affections of human _ hearts. 
Where everything moves along in unruf- 
fled peace and prosperity, we are careless, 
thoughtless, sometimes dead, indifferent. 
But where some individual affliction or a 
great national calamity comes upon us sud- 
denly, as they always do, the soul springs 
to the defense of what we hold as dear as 
life. 





Triumphs Out of Tragedies. 

Triumphs of faith, of heroism, of patriotism, spring 
thus suddenly and surprisingly out of the tragedies of 
human lives. There is in this a prophecy of our nobler 
being, a proof of the divinity within us, and without 
us, which shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we 
may. The heroes are those who rise thus, consciously 
or unconsciously, to the emergency of the moment, of 
the event of the hour, or of the century, or of the ages, 
and stand in the breach of brotherhood, as the heralds 
of hope, the prophets of peace, the seers of success. 

Notable Illustrations. 

Garfield stilling the great mob in New York City, 
on the announcement of the death of Lincoln, is a fine 
instance of that surprising influence which a man of 
quick inspiration may have over a surging mass of 
amazed and maddened men. It was an illustration of 
his personality, of his religious faith and fervor, and 
of his marvelous genius tor leadership, which later 
made him President, to the surprise of the nation and 
of the world. His words had the thrill of triumph in 
them, in the midst of the tragic events of that most 
tragic period of our country’s history. “God still 
reigns and the government at Washington still lives!” 
\nd a great silence and sobering of sudden passion 
fell upon that maddened maze of men, threatening the 
swift destruction of the [orld newspaper building. 

The recent most affecting demonstration oi the peo- 
ple’s faith and affection, during the solemn hours of 
waiting while President McKinley lay dying, is proof 
again of the fact that out of the tragedies of human 
hearts spring the triumphs of religious sentiment and 
patriotic devotion. A great crowd of people of all 
classes and conditions stood in the street in front of the 
Inter-Ocean office on Monroe street, Chicago, waiting 
the final bulletin. Patiently, pathetically, until long 
after midnight they waited, until the announcement 
came, when as if by inspiration some one started, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and the solemn crowd 
sang it through. Then followed, most appropriately, 
the most beautiful national hymn in all the world, 
“My country, ‘tis of thee,” and thereafter “The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,” born out of the throes of 
the greatest Civil war of the centuries, with the heart 
throb of a nation in it. And so our hearts are com- 
forted, and our national bonds strengthened, with this 
almost universal expression of religious and patriotic 
faith and fervor. 

**Let the Redeemed of the Lord Say So," 

It does us good, on these dark days of national ca- 
lamity, with the shadow of a great tragedy upon the 
hearts of the people, to give expression to the loftier 
sentiments of patriotism, and to the better sense of 
brotherhood which ought to prevail among us. We 
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who love our country should say so. It is the lesson 
for the hour. We should reverence our rulers while 
they live and are worthy. “Let the redeemed of the 
Lord say so”—thus souls will be strengthened, the 
fires of faith kindled, hope inspired, love renewed with 
rejoicing ! 





THE QVIET HOVR. 


(The International Bible Reading Association Dally Readings.) 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M. A 
“Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging.’’—Proverbs 2:1. 
Monday— Proverbs 23, 29-35 
OW sad are the sorrows of the man who is 
befooled by strong drink! What troubles 
he reaps for himself! 

It brings shame. “Woe” and “complain- 
ing’’—these are its bitter harvest. And if 
this self-abhorrence only deepened into 
real penitence, all would yet be well. But 
too often it does not. Too often it is felt 
for a little, and then forgotten, to be expe- 
rienced afresh by-and-by. 

[It brings strife. “Wounds without 
cause” are its hateful fruitage and issue. Quarreling 
and contention, sometimes between very friends, how 
frequently it is responsible for them! It leads to bick- 
ering and blows, and brother lifts hand against brother, 
and variance takes the place of peace. 

It -brings delusion. The eyes “behold strange 
things.” They may be things attractive, fascinating, 
enriching. But there is no reality in them. They are 
dreams, phantasmagoria, emptiness. And then the 
man awakens to discover that he is poor indeed. 

And, in the end, it brings death. The death of 
health, of reputation, of usefulness, of holiness. Death 
here, and more hopeless and irretrievable death here- 
after. Therefore, my soul, see that thou shun and ab- 
jure the wicked thing. 

Tuesday—Amos 6. 1—7, 

Self-indulgence is indeed an evil thing. “The af- 
flictions of Joseph” are still well-known in this world 
where I live—ah, let me not live to please myself, when 
my sympathy and ministry and love are needed so 
sorely. 

The needs of the body: do not I see these on every 
side? Starving men, “wives and mithers maist des- 
pairin’,” little children ill-fed and ill-clad, with scarce 
one of the joys of childhood to brighten their lot— 
these call to me loudly and urgently. I must not refuse 
to help them. 

The sorrows of the mind: I know some who are 
perplexed by their difficulty and persistence. Doubts 
hang over their sky. Questions about the highest and 
deepest things haunt them whether they will or no. 
If I have been led into certainty myself, I ought to be 
their teacher and guide. 

The distresses of the soul: how many suffer from 
them! They weep in secret. The burden lies heavy 
on their backs. They fear the anger of God. They 
begin to understand the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 
Can I not point them to the Interpreter’s House and the 
place where the Cross stands? 

It will be shameful if I anoint myself with the chief 
ointments, and am not grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph. 





Wednesday— Nahum 1. 1—10. 
This is the doom of a city which was proud and 
overbearing and oppressive. It was not merely with 
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the Nineveh of Old Testament times, it is with cities 
and communities to-day, that the God of righteousness 
takes to do. 

There is much in my native land to fill me with 
satisfaction and joy. But there is much, too, in my 
country to awaken in me concern and penitence and 
misgiving, if I am a Christian man. The greed of 
gain, the overweening self-reliance, the national sins 
which inflict so dark a stain, the irreligiousness, the 
failure to ask in public affairs for the will and com- 
mandment of Christ, the forgetfulness of all God’s 
benefits in the past and in the present: these things 
should make me blush, and should send me to my 
knees in confession and prayer. 

Thursday— Proverbs 1. 10—23. 

God’s character is holy. God’s requirements are 
spiritual. God's government is righteous. May I 
sympathize with the character, the requirements, the 
government. When sinners entice me, may I refuse 
to consent. 

[ hear much about the specters of the mind, which 
keep people from casting in their lot with Christ, the 
difficulties they have about doctrine, the problems of 
the faith they find it impossible to solve. I do not 
question that these mental troubles hinder some from 
the exercise of childlike trust. But for one whose 
obstacles are intellectual, there are a hundred whose 
obstacles are spiritual. They listen to the specious 
promises of evil-doers and of evil itself. They have no 
desire for the crucifixion of old affections. They are 
not prepared to take Jesus—holy, harmless, undefiled— 
for Lord and King. To be a Christian involves too 
much and cuts too deep. 

Now, let me bid an irrevocable farewell to the City 
of Destruction, in which there is so much that is pleas- 
ant to flesh and blood. Let me set my face like a flint 
towards the rough and narrow pilgrim-road. Let me 
obey the call of Wisdom, summoning me to separate 
myself to God, to follow Christ whithersoever he 
leads, to throw my whole nature open to the dominion 
of the Spirit. 

Friday—Luke 21. 

I would watch at every season. 

Yes, mine be the eye that observes. If I am on the 
outlook for indications of what God wishes me to be, 
I shall not be left in dubiety and darkness. His provi- 
dence will be filled with hints of the manner of life 
he would have me live. His Word will be profitable 
for instruction in righteousness, his Spirit will be the 
light within, that never leads astray. 

And mine be the will that obeys. So soon as I know 
my Master’s purposes and designs I would fall in with 
them. I would run the way of his commandments, 
once he has enlarged my heart. Such prompt and glad 
submission is the path to fuller understanding of him. 
I grow in comprehension as I fulfill his precepts. 

And mine be the soul that expects. For he comes 
again. One day he will rend his heavens, and show 
himself to me. O, to spend my history in the prospect 
of it! Thus shall I be deterred from sin. Thus shall 
I be impelled to holiness. Thus shall I be kept diligent 
in my Father’s business, and my Savior’s glad and sac- 
red service. 

So I would watch and wait. 

Saturday—Romans 13. 8—14. 

“Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chamber- 
ing and wantonness, not in strife and envying’’—they 
were the words which awakened the new life in Au- 
gustine on that far-past day in Milan. As he lay weep- 
ing in the garden, he heard a boy’s voice or a girl’s— 


25— 6. 
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for he never knew which—singing from the neighbor- 
ing house, Tolle, lege, “Take up and read,” “Take up 
and read.” And he lifted the New Testament beside 
him, and read the counsel and command of St. Paul. 
It was the call of God to him. It was the King’s word 
with power. Jesus had long been knocking at this 
closed door; now the door was opened, and he en- 
tered in. 

Have I any word of Scripture which has played an 
equally memorable and decisive part in my spiritual 
life? Is there a warning which roused me from my 
slumber? Is there a command which rang the im- 
perative of heaven through my soul? Is there a great 
and precious promise which kindled in my midnight 
the daybreak and the morning? It will be well if I 
can point to some message of the Lord, on which he 
has caused me to hope—some sentence of the Bible, 
which has brought Christ to my gate and my heart. 


Sunday—Corinthians 8. 


For my brother’s sake, I must be willing to part with 
what may be innocent and lawful for myself. 

Let me remember it in the life of the family. There 
are young eyes, keen, observant, watching me there. 
There are young feet that will plant themselves where 
they have seen the print of my shoe. I cannot be too 
wary. 

Let me remember it in the life of business. I shall 
have to forego some methods and practices, which 
seem to me right and legitimate, but which others can- 
not adopt without wounding conscience and commit- 
ting sin. 

Let me remember it in the life of recreation and 
pleasure. Perhaps I see no harm in a certain amuse- 
ment, a certain indulgence, a certain self-gratification. 
\h, but if others follow me, they will stumble and 
fall. 

Let me remember it, too, in the life of religion. I 
may think that I can dispense with this fixed habit 
and that accustomed rule, and yet my spiritual health 
will not suffer. But my neighbor cannot, and I must 
not wound him. 

He is dear to Christ; let him be dear to me also. 
Let me love him as I love myself. 





PLEASANTRIES. 


Willie: “Pa, what’s an usher?” 
Pa: “He’s the man who shows people where they 
mustn’t sit at church.” 





The prayer of Dr. Lyman Beecher was: “O Lord, 
grant that we may not despise our rulers; and grant, 
O Lord, that they may not act so we can’t help it!” 


“Your hushand is not looking well to-night, Mrs 
Rhymer.” “He isn’t, and I’m not surprised at it.” 
“No? Has he been overworking himself?” “It isn’t 
that so much; it is his originality. Why, that man is 
struck by so many original ideas that his mind must 
be one mass of bruises.”—I!’oman’s Home Journal. 


Among some “Witty Retorts of Politicians,” Cham- 
bers’ Journal reproduces that capital retort of Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge’s to a hissing audience: “Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “you hiss; and I am not surprised at 
it. What can you expect, when the cold waters of 
reason come into contact with red-hot fanacticism but 


a hiss? 
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NOTES AND 


PERSONALS 





W. H. Bagby reports seven additions 
to the church at Salt Lake City Sep- 
tember 22d. 

Robert Lord Cave closed a fifteen 
days’ meeting recently at Tracy City, 
Tenn., with sixteen additions. 

J. W. Bolton, pastor at Nunda, IIl., 
delivered one of the memorial ad- 
dresses September 19th on “McKinley 
as a Statesman.” 

Four more additions reported from 
the East Side church of Des Moines, 
Iowa. This church is baving a rapid 
growth. 

L. L. Carpenter on September 15th 
dedicated the new church at Waldron, 


Mich. Funds were raised sufficient to 
pay all indebtedness and $100 to 
spare. 


Imri Zumwalt resigned the work at 
Herrington, Kansas, September Ist to 
accept a call from the First church of 
Phoenix, Arizona, where he began 
work September 15th. 

It should be remembered that it is 
important that each church send an 


offering to Church Extension in Oc- | 


tober, if you have failed to take an 
offering in September. The offering is 
the principal thing, not the day. 

In the contributions from individ- 
uals to our Church Extension Fund 
there was a gain of $70 during the past 
If your church does not send 
an offering individuals should remit 
directly to G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Chas. M. Fillmore, pastor at Car- 
thage, O., sent out recently a pastoral 
letter calling the members of the con- 
gregation to meet in a “‘Roll Call, Rally 
and Revival Service” September 29th. 
They are planning for greater work 
than ever before. 

E. W. Yocum, pastor at Deweese, 
Nebr., reports four confessions Sep- 
tember 22d. He has just closed his 
second year’s work at that place and 
has been called by the church for an- 
other year. The building has just 
been repapered and painted. 

I. H. Fuller reports four additions at 
Corning, Iowa, during September. 
They are adding a Home Department 
Bible school and also expect 


week, 


to their 


of contributing churches. 
These losses should be more than 
made up in the October collections. 
Remit to G. W. Muckley, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

R. B. Givens was given a_ unani- 
mous call by the Bethany church 
near Anderson, Ind., to remain as 
pastor another year, but Bro. Givens 
declines to accept a pastorate for the 
next year, preferring appointment 
work in order to enable him to do 
some special work. Churches wishing 
to communicate with him should ad- 
dress him at Anderson, [nd. 

A. C. Smither on September 8th 
entered on the twelfth year of his 
pastorate of the First church of Los 
Angeles, California, being the long- 
est pastorate in that city. During the 
past eleven years there have been an 
average of ninety accessions. Last 
year was the best in the history of 
that church. They gave $1,400 for 
missions. The future is very promis- 
ing. 

Comfort-Vance. Miss Laura Vance, 
daughter of Elder S. J. Vance, was 
united in marriage Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18th, at 4 p. m. to Mr. Grant 
Comfort, editor of the Cherokee Wig- 
wam of Westville, I. T. The wedding 
took place at the home of the bride’s 


number 


parents, 943 Clinton avenue, Car- 
thage, Mo., the bride’s father be- 
ing the officiating minister. The hap- 


py couple will be at home to their 
friends in Westville after October Ist, 
1901. 

J. Orville Walton writes as follows 
from Paynesville, Mo.: “We have 


| resigned the work at this place to be- 


gin work under the state board of II- 
linois about November Ist. 
Belle Ford-Watson, widely known as 
a reader, musician and singer, will 
work with me as conductor of song 
and soloist. We have a plan which 
will help churches to pay for meet- 
ings. Churches desiring meetings 
may write us here or through Sec. J. 
Fred Jones, Bloomington. We are al- 


| lowed to hold a few meetings outside 
| of the state.” 


to organize a Normal Class. They ex- | 


pect to begin a meeting there in No- 
vember, providing they can secure a 
good singer. 

The Huntington avenue’ church, 
Baltimore, Md., a mission of the Cal- 
houn street church, was formally 
opened on the 15th. The sermon was 
preached by B. A. Abbott. This work 


was started in the fall of 1899 and the | 


pretty chapel that was so _ recently 
opened cost about $3,000. This makes 
the fifth church in Baltimore. 

For the week ending September 26th 
there was a loss of 266 in 
Church Extension receipts from 
churehes, and a loss of fourteen in the 


the | 
the | 
| highly spoken of. 


Z. T. Sweeney writes as_ follows 
from Columbus, Ind., September 17th: 
“I write to inform such of your sub- 
scribers as have purchased diagrams, 
either of myself or publishing houses, 
that I have perfected arrangements to 
keep them from tearing at the edges; 
but as I have kept no account of the 
names of those who have ordered, 
they have passed from my memory. 
Any one who feels the need of such 
arrangement, by writing me, will re- 
ceive with directions for applying. The 
diagrams that go out in future will 
go out properly prepared.” 

Encouraging reports come to us 
from the church at Canton, Ill. Bro. 
Zendt, the pastor, began work there 
about two years ago. From a state 
of inactivity the church has _ been 
aroused to one vigorous and enthu- 
siastic effort. Bro. Zendt is very 
He was chosen to 


My wife, | 


| 
| 
| 








deliver the address at the McKinley 
memorial services on September 19th. 
This church will begin a series of gos- 
pel meetings October 13th with home 
forces. On Sunday evening, October 
20th the Endeavor society will observe 
“Forefathers’ Day” and a_ special 
program and an offering for Home 
Missions and Ministerial Relief. On 
Monday evening, October 2ist, Bro. C. 
C. Redgrove will deliver a stereopti- 
con lecture on the subject “In the 
Footsteps of the Pioneers.” 








BOXES OF GOLD. 
Sent for Letters About Grape- 
Nuts. 

Three hundred and thirty boxes of 
gold and greenbacks will be sent to 
persons writing interesting and truth- 
ful letters about the good that has 
been done them by the use of Grape- 
Nuts food. 

Ten little boxes, each containing a 
$10 gold piece, will be sent the 10 writ- 
ers of the most interesting letters. 

Twenty boxes each containing a $5 
gold piece to the 20 next most inter- 
esting writers, and a $1 greenback will 
go to each of the 300 next best. A com- 
mittee of three not members of the 
Postum Co. will make decision be- 
tween Dec. Ist and 10th, 1901. 

Write plain, sensible letters, giving 
detailed facts of ill health caused from 
improper food and explain the im- 
provement, the gain in strength, in 
weight, or in brain power after using 
Grape-Nuts food. 

It is a profound fact that most ails 
of humanity come from improper and 
non-nourishing food, such as white 
bread, hot biscuit, starchy and un- 
cooked cereals, etc. 

A change to perfectly cooked, pre- 
digested food like Grape-Nuts, scien- 
tifically made and containing exactly 
the elements nature requires for build- 
ing the delicate and wonderful cells of 
brain and body, will quickly change a 
half sick person to a well person. Food, 
good food, is Nature’s strongest wea- 
pon of defense. 

Include in the letter the true names 
and addresses, carefully written, of 20 
persons not very well, to whom we 
can write regarding the food cure by 
Grape-Nuts. 

Almost everyone interested in pure 
food is willing to have his or her 
name appear in the papers for such 
help as they may offer the human race. 
A request, however, to omit name will 
be respected. Try for one of the 330 
prizes. Every one has an equal show. 
Don’t write poetry, but just honest and 
interesting facts about the good you 
have obtained from the pure _ food 
Grape-Nuts. If a man or woman has 
found a true way to get well and keep 
well, it should be a _ pleasure to 
stretch a helping hand to humanity, 
by telling the facts. 

Write your name and address plain- 
ly on letter and mail promptly to the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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Seventy additions to date was the re- 
port from the Wilson-Huston meeting 
in Cedar Rapids, lowa, September 27. 


Three additions reported by Abert | 


Buxton at Norfolk, Va., September 22. 

J. S. Smith of Carlinsville, Ill, 
writes as follows: “I have decided to 
take a medical course and would like 
to preach while taking my course, for 
some church near a medical school. If 
any one knows of such an opening I 
wish they would drop me a card tell- 
ing me of such and oblige.” 

We sometimes think our missionary 
secretaries write too many letters, but 
they have found in their experience 
that it requires constant effort to keep 
the brethren interested in the work of 
missions. We congratulate the Ameri- 
can Christian Missionary Society on 
the receipt of the following letter: 


“Benj. L. Smith: Dear Brother—Yours | 


came to hand yesterday morning. Wife 
and I have been considering the plan 
of giving to the American Christian 
Missionary Society $1,000 on the 
Annuity Plan. I send you at this date 
$500 and hope to have the other $500 
at no distant day.’”” We commend the 
Annuity Plan of the Home Board to 
our friends. Write the secretary for 


information. 
Bro. C, J. Chapman, pastor at York, 
Nebraska, writes as follows: “The 


new church in York, Nebraska, is be- 
ing pushed to completion. We shall 
dedicate October 20th, Bro. Z. T. 
Sweeney of Columbus, Indiana, being 
master of ceremonies, who will also 
lecture for us on Monday evening fol- 
lowing dedication day. The church 
when completed will be artistic 
and commodious and is situated in as 
good location as could be found in 
York. York is a splendid, growing 
little city now of 6,000 inhabitants, 
good morals and has never been 
cursed with a _ saloon. 
has a strong hold here, still all things 
are possible for the Christian church 
of York. I have labored with the peo- 
ple here now nearly three years and 
never expect to find a better and a 
more godly people to work for. The 
Lord has blessed our labors together 
and to him we are very grateful.” 
The church at South Bend, Ind., 
celebrated its fiftieth 
September 21st and 22d. On Saturday 
a social gathering was held in the 
church parlors. The rooms were taste- 
fully decorated with the portraits of 
members and pastors of other days. 
On Sunday morning the pastor, Bro. 
P. J. Rice, read a history of the 
church which traced the story of the 
congregation from the first. In the 
afternoon a memory meeting of spe- 
cial interest was held. A choir, com- 
posed of the oldest members of the 
church, led the music-in the fashion 
of earlier days. The experiences of the 
church were recounted by those 
who had shared them, and _let- 
ters were read from pastors and evan- 
gelists who had served the church, In 
the evening an address was delivered 


Sectarianism 


anniversary | 





by Dr. Willett of Chicago. 
count of the events of this happy an- 
| niversary appears in the South Bend 
Daily Tribune of September 23, includ- 
ing the history read by the pastor. 
The church is prospering under the 
leadership of Bro. Rice, who has 
shown himself to be an earnest and 


A full ac- 


efficient worker ard is one of the most | 


popular pastors in the city. 


It is one of the Christian privileges 
to share with others the blessings of 
life. We have learned that the tenth 
of October—the day on which our con- 
ventions open at Minneapolis—is an 
important anniversary in the home of 
Bro. J. Z. Tyler of Cleveland. It marks 
the fifty-third year of his age and the 
twenty-fifth of his marriage. Unfor- 
tunately for Bro. Tyler the recurring 


anniversary finds him unable either to | 


meet his brethren in the convention 
as in former years or to enjoy even 
in his own home the occasion which 
ought to be one of the happiest of 
life. For months past his health has 
been such that no work of any sort 
was possible. He was compelled to 
abandon his preaching nearly two 
years ago, and even the Bethany 
courses have been carried on since that 
time only by effort beyond his 
strength. It will distress his many 
friends not aware of his condition to 
know that he is so far paralyzed as 
to be unable to write or even 
dress himself. In_ this situation 
Mrs. Tyler has taken up heroically the 
task of caring for the family by keep- 
ing boarders. No one who has known 
Bro. Tyler as a tireless worker, the 
pioneer in the Endeavor field among 
the Disciples of Christ, a convention 
favorite, and a friend of every good 
cause, can fail to take a deep in- 
| terest in his present critical condition. 
it has therefore been thought wise to 
use the coming anniversary as a fit- 
ting time to show him that fraternal 
| regard which the circumstances sug- 

gest. Already private advices bring 

assurances that several friends wish to 

share in the enterprise. But the broth- 
| erhood at large owes too much to Bro. 
| Tyler to permit the occasion to pass 
| without giving larger opportunity for 
fellowship. The Century wishes to give 
special emphasis to this matter, and 
as Dr. H. L. Willett has already inter- 
ested himself in Bro. Tyler’s behalf, 
we would suggest that any sums given 
be sent to him either in care of this 
office or at the University of Chicago. 
He will receive, acknowledge and for- 
ward all offerings, and a list of those 
sharing in this good work will be 
given in the Century. We doubt not 
our other papers will give this matter 
similar attention. Dr. J. H. Garrison 
of the Christian Evangelist is already 
taking active steps in this direction. 
The time is short. What is done must 
be done quickly. Let us make this 
double anniversary of Brother and 
Sister Tyler one of rejoicing over the 
generous remembrance in which they 
are borne by their brethren. 


: * 


OBITVARY. 


Amanda Miner Reynolds was born 
in Fayette county, Indiana, April 5th, 
1833, and died at her home near Pleas- 
antville, lowa, September 19th, 1901, 
aged 68 years, 5 months and 14 days. 
She moved to Marion county, Iowa, 
with her parents in September, 1849, 
where she was united in marriage 
with Albert Reynolds in 1852, and 
where she resided until the time of 
her death. Sister Reynolds became a 
member of the Christian church when 
about eighteen years of age, and while 
she never engaged in active church 
work, she has always been, according 
to Christ’s standard, a _ consistent 
Christian. She leaves a husband, a 
son, an aged mother, one sister, four 
brothers and an entire community to 
mourn her loss. She was a benevolent 
woman, rendering by kind words and 
deeds such aid to the afflicted and un- 
fortunate as it was in her power to 
give, thereby endearing herself to all 
with whom she became associated in 
life. The funeral was conducted by 
F. D. Ferrall of Pleasantville, Ia., at 
the Oro-dell school house Friday, 1 
m., September 20th, 1901. A large 
concourse of people was in attendance. 
The interment was made at the Reins 
cemetery. 


COFFEE FOR MOTHER:S 


The Kind That Nourishes and 
Supplies Food for Mother 
and Child. 


“My husband has been unable to 
drink coffee for several years, so we 
were very glad to give Postum Food 
Coffee a trial and when we understood 
that by long boiling it would bring out 
the delicious flavor, we have been high- 
ly pleased with it. 

It is one of the finest things for 
nursing mothers that I have ever seen. 


| It keeps up the mother’s strength and 





increases the supply of nourishment 
for the child if partaken of freely. I 
drank it between meals instead of wa- 
ter and found it most beneficial. 

Our five year old boy has been very 
delicate since birth and has developed 
slowly. He was white and bloodless. 
I began to give him Postum freely and 
you would be surprised at the change. 
When any person remarks about the 
great improvement, we never fail to 
tell them that we attribute his gain 
in strength and general health, to the 
free use of Postum Food Coffee, and 
this has led many friends to use it for 
themselves and children. 

I have always cautioned friends to 
whom I have spoken about Postum, to 
follow directions in making it, for un- 
less it is boiled fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, it is quite tasteless, On the other 
hand, when properly made, it is very 
delicious. I want to thank you for the 
benefits we have derived from the use 
of your Postum Coffee.” Mrs. W. W. 
Earnest, 727 9th Ave., Helena, Mont. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





THE CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TVURY SPECIAL 
En Route 
Ghe First Gwentieth Century 
Conwention. 
The Burlington Route between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis, known as the 


to 


famous “Mississippi River 

Line,” has been selected by 
Christian Century for special 
to the National Conventions 


The 


service 


Scenic | 


train | 


of the Christian Church, October 10- | 


17, 1901. 

Among the thousands of delegates 
attend this annual gather- 
from the eastern, central 


will 
many 


who 
ing, 


and southern states will pass through | 


Chicago. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished at The Christian Century office, 


358 Dearborn street, and the special 
train will start Thursday, October 
10th, at 9:30 p. m., so as to enable 


delegates and their friends to spend 
a full day in Chicago, reaching Min- 
neapolis early Friday forenoon. 

Representatives of the Burlington 
Route will look after the transfer of 
hand baggage, and a room will be pro- 
vided in the Union station for the free 
checking of same. Ladies traveling 
alone will be met at any depot and 
transferred to the Union station free 
of charge. The sleeping cars will be 
ready for occupancy as early as 8 
p. m. 

Special Grain Service. 

To allow a full day in Chicago, with 
little or no loss of time in the con- 
ventions, arrangements have been 
made for two special trains. The First 
Christian Century Special will leave 
transferred to the Union station free 
Chicago, Thursday, October 10th, at 


9:30 p. m. The Second Christian Cen- 
tury Special will leave Chicago, 
Saturday, October 12th, at 6:30 
p. m. In addition to the _ special 


trains, chair cars and sleepers will be 
reserved for the accommodation of del- 
egates to the opening session of the 
Christian Woman's Board of Missions, 
on the regular Burlington train leav- 
ing Chicago for Minneapolis Wednes- 
day, October 9th, at 6:30 p. m. 

This train, known as the “Finest in 
the World,” is heated by steam and 
lighted by electricity, and also carries 
a library car—a desirable lounging- 
place during the journey. 

There is another train leaving Chi- 
cago at 10:55 p. m. which is equipped 
with Pullman standard sleepers and 
Burlington Route chair cars, and may 
be found convenient for the later ar- 
rivals. 


One-Fare Rate. 


A rate of one fare for the round 
trip has been granted by all railroads 


in the western, central and southeast- | 


ern passenger associations. Round- 


trip rates from points below are: 


| 


| cified. 
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Ee 38.00 
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The rates from a few points only | 


are given, but agents of eastern and | 
southern lines at all points will be | 
glad to sell through tickets via Bur- | 
lington Route on a_ proportionately 
low basis, or draw exchange orders on 
Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis, which 
will be cheerfully honored. 


Dates of Sale and Limits of 
Sickets. 


Tickets will be on sale at all Bur- | 
ling Route points October 9th, 10th, | 
lith, 12th and 14th. In the territory | 
east of Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis | 
tickets will be sold on such dates as | 
will enable passengers to pass through 
these gateways on the dates above spe- 
Tickets will be limited for re- | 

| 
| 
| 


turn to October 19th, except that ex- 
tension of such return limit to leave | 
Minneapolis up to and including Oc- 
tober 3ist, 1901, may be obtained by 
deposit of ticket with and payment of 
deposit fee of fifty cents to Joint 
Agent at St. Paul not earlier than Oc- 
tober 10th, nor later than October 19th. 

On tickets validated for return jour- 
ney, but not extended, the fee will be 
twenty-five cents. 


Ghe Special Advantages. 


The Burlington will be the popu- 
lar route to Minneapolis. Many 
have already signified their inten- 
tion of taking this picturesque scenic 


line along the Mississippi river 
from Chicago. All delegates ar- 
riving from over the Penna. lines 


will start from the same station. Those 
arriving at other stations will be 
transferred free of charge. A _ postal 
to the Christian Century, Chicago, IIL, 
will secure reservation of sleeper 
berths or any desired information. 
Plan early to go and tell your friends 
of the conventions. The gathering at 
Minneapolis promises to be one of the 
greatest in the history of the Disciples 


of Christ. For any information re- 
garding railroad matters write 
F. E. Bell, 


211 Clark street, Chicago, III. 





SOVTHWEST IOWA 
NOTES. 
Adams and Union counties recently 


held a fine convention at Corning. S. 
H. Fuller is president. 


| at Bedford. 





Cass and Adair convene this week. 
J. Will Walters and W. T. Fisher will 
attend from outside. Audubon and | 
Shelby convention is October 23d and 


October 3, 1901. 


24th at Audubon. A. Holmes is secre- 


tary. 

Lee Furgeson is starting off nicely 
Bro. Sanderson begins 
work at Lenox next Lord’s day. Ham- 
ilton and Garmong have _ recently 
closed a fine meeting with over sixty 
additions at Barney, twelve miles 
north of here. They are now at Kas- 


| song. 


J. B. Wright is now living in Des 


| Moines and preaching at Osceola. 


Geo. Duffy has located at Hopeville 
and Elliston and is starting off with 
crowded houses and good enthusiasm. 

The writer will assist the Creston 
church and W. W. Banks in a meet- 
ing beginning the first Sunday in Oc- 
tober. W. W. Wharton. 

Murray, Ia. 





THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 
What is Said About It. 


George A. Miller, Covington, Ky., 
says: “I am with you in this move- 
ment. Count on me for anything I 
can do to promote the enterprise.” 

J. Z. Tyler, Cleveland, Ohio, says: 
“Your proposal to form a historical 
society is timely and I want to join 
2 

W. E. Garrison, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
“The proposed historical society is a 
first-class suggestion. We ought to 
have had it long ago and every year 
that its organization is postponed will 
increase the difficulty of collecting the 
original documents which constitute 
the chief wealth of such a society. I 
suppose no really great history ever 
came out of this sort of organization, 
but it can encourage the publication of 
memoirs which are indispensable to the 
real historian when he comes.” 

J. N. Dabney, Scranton, Pa., says: “I 
think something of this kind is just 
the thing. I will help you in any way 
possible.” 

B. B. Tyler, Denver, Colo., says: “Of 
course I am in favor of organizing an 
historical society. To organize such a 
society is an important step in the 
right direction.” 

Russel F. Thrapp, Jacksonville, II1., 
says: “I am decidedly in favor of an 
historical society. I read your com- 
munication in The Evangelist several 
days ago and it struck me as a matter 
needing attention at once. We have 
lost much now. Let us move swiftly 
in the matter.” 

The foregoing extracts from letters 
show the response such an enterprise 
will meet with generally. This is a 
matter in which we desire to enlist 
all whether minister or layman. Let 
others express themselves on the sub- 
ject, and offer any suggestions that 
ought to be carried out by such a so- 
ciety. A meeting of those interested 
in the matter will be called at Minne- 
apolis, to form a preliminary organiza- 
tion. It need not be consummated un- 
til the meeting of the Congress in 
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Cleveland or the next general conven- 
tion, Errett Gates. 
5526 Jefferson avenue, Chicago. 





NEBRASKA SECRE- 
TARS SS LETTER. 
1 Wish Nebraska Preachers Would 
Read the Nebraska Letter. 
Atwood closed at Inavale on the 15th 
with 22 additions. He is now in Galva, 
Iowa, but expects to return to Ne- 
braska in November. A. C. Finch is in 
a meeting at Silver Springs, Kan. 


Nine added to Omaha First church | 


on the 15th by letter, and 6 new C. E. 
members. They went beyond their 
apportionment for church extension. 

Bro. Howard Cramblett has taken 
the work at Hampton, Iowa. This is 
a distinct loss to Nebraska. But we 
will remember Bro. Cramblett and his 
excellent wife for the great work done 
in South Omaha. When he took the 
work there, it was in bad order, and 
now it occupies a commanding position 
in the town. 

Ogden reports nine additions at Ord, 
and they continue till the 
conventions. Earl E. Boyd has had a 
call to Minnesota. We frankly say that 
he has not permission to go—yet. 

C. L. Morrison has taken the work 
at Harvard. He comes well recom- 
mended, and no doubt the work in that 
field will go on its usually successful 
way. They gave Bro. Gregg a parting 
reception, and gladdened his heart and 
purse at the same time. 

Gregg is at Wymore. F. McVey will 
sing for them. This ought to be a 
fine meeting and establish things down 
there on the Blue. 

Geo. P. Morse, formerly of Burr Oak, 
Kan., has located at Tecumseh, and re- 
ports one added the first Lord’s day. 
We welcome him. 

I. Clark is holding a school house 
campaign near and around North Bend. 
He proposes to take the country and 
then the town. Reports 4 added at 
Hoosierville, S. H., and two in town. 

Omaha will send a large delegation 
to the National Convention. It grows. 


Word comes from different parts of the | 


state announcing the intention to go. 
Others are regretting that they cannot 
go. But we will have a fine represen- 
tation. Do not make a mistake and 
stay at home. It will add a year or 
two to your life to go with such a de- 
lightful company. Some of the preach- 
ers have not read the repeated state- 
ments that we are to go via the Illi- 
nois Central from Omaha. Buy your 
tickets from home over your local 
road to read via the Illinois Central. 
We start on the 9th at 8 o’clock p. m. 
from Omaha. Special car Or cars as 
needed. Will start one car from Lin- 
coln over the B. & M. road. We will 
all get together at Omaha, and will 
reach Minneapolis on the morning of 
the 10th at 8 o’clock. We will have 
the day to locate a stopping place and 
get the run of the city, and plan the 
time so as to take in practically all of 
the convention that we can assimilate, 





National | 


| and see somewhat of the city and its 
| many beautiful lakes and drives. One 
| fare for the round trip, with a 25c 

agent’s fee at Minneapolis. Badges 


| will be on hand at a small cost and ev- | 


ery Nebraskan will want one at least. 


Take along enough lunch for supper | 


| 
| Get up a party from your. church. 


and breakfast, and we will be in the 
| city for dinner. 
| hope to go, and advise me what road 
you will take to Omaha. I will meet 
the delegates that come to Lincoln. 
Do not forget your overcoats and 
jackets. We will have cool nights at 
least. Write me for any special in- 
| formation. Ask your local agent what 
| the fare is from your town. Be sure 
| to have the tickets read via the Illinois 
Central R. R. from Omaha. This is 
important. This will be the last letter 
some of you will see before the con- 
vention. Paste this up. Rates for the 
stay in hotels or private houses will be 
arranged, and you can take your 


| choice. We will get as good rates as 
| anyone for like service. Now get 
ready. W. A. Baldwin. 


| Ulysses, Neb. 





| SPECIAL FOR CENTRAL | 


| ILLINOIS FOR MINNE- 
APOLIS CONVEN- 
TION. 


the time card for the party of central 
Illinois delegates to leave Springfield 
for the Minneapolis convention. As 


Prairie State Express over the Chi- 
cago & Alton, leaving Springfield at 3 
p. m. Wednesday, October 9th, and 
joining, without transfer at the Chi- 
cago Union depot, the Indiana dele- 
gation on the “Indiana, Illinois and 
Chicago Missionary Society Conven- 
tion Special,” leaves at 10:30 p. 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 





This affords an all 
the beautiful 


noon Thursday. 
forenoon ride along 


rives in time for the opening session 
of the convention. You can join the 
party at Springfield or any of the reg- 
ular stops of the Prairie State Ex- 
press. Rate, one fare for round trip; 
buy your tickets at your home station 
not forgetting to designate via Chi- 
cago and Alton and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul railroads. 

If you desire to be one of this party 
send your name to J. E. Lynn, 
Chairman Ill. Transportation Com. 

Springfield, Il. 





THE BETHANY REA DING 
CIRCLE. 


Readings for Octoerber. 

The months of October, November 
and December will be devoted to a 
study of the Plea and History of the 
Disciples. 
studies are entitled: 
Disciples,” by B. B. Tyler; “Sketches 
of our Pioneers,” by F. D. Power, and 





The hand-books for these | 
“Concerning the | 


Write me that you | 


IS IT AN EPIDEMIC? 


Vital Statistics Show 
Alarming Increase in an 
Already Prevailing Di- 
sease—Are Any Ex- 
empt? 





an 


At no time in the history of disease 
has there been such an alarming in- 
crease in the number of cases of any 
particular malady as in that of kidney 


| and bladder troubles now preying up- 


on the people of this country. 

Today we see a relative, a friend or 
an acquaintance apparently well, and 
in a few days we may be grieved to 
learn of their serious illness or sudden 
death, caused by that fatal type of kid- 
ney trouble—Bright’s disease. 

Kidney trouble often becomes ad- 
vanced into acute stages before the 
afflicted is aware of its presence; that 
is why we read of so many sudden 
deaths of prominent business and pro- 
fessional men, physicians and others. 
They have neglected to stop the leak 


| in time. 


While scientists are puzzling their 
brains to find out the cause, each in- 
dividual can, by a little precaution, 
avoid the chances of contracting dread- 
ed and dangerous kidney trouble, or 


| eradicate it completely from their sys- 
' tem if already afflicted. Many precious 


A slight change has been made in | 


finally arranged the train will be the | 


Swamp-Root, 


m. | 


Paul R. R., arriving at Minneapolis at | 


lives might have been, and many more 
can yet be saved, by paying attention 
to the kidneys. 

It is the mission of the Christian 
Century to benefit its readers at ev- 
ery opportunity and therefore we ad- 
vise all who have any symptoms of 
kidney or bladder trouble to write to- 
day to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., for a free sample bottle of 
the celebrated specific 
which is having such a great demand 
and remarkable success in the cure of 
the most distressing kidney and blad- 
der troubles. With the sample bottle 
of Swamp-Root will also be sent free 


| a pamphlet and treatise of valuable in- 


headwaters of the Mississippi and ar- | 


formation. 


“Bible Doctrine for Young Disciples,” 
by F. D. Power. 

During the month of October the 
Reading Circles will pursue their stud- 
ies according to the following sched- 
ule: 

I. First-year readers will take chap- 
ters I. to VII. in hand-book “Concern- 


| ing the Disciples,” as follows: 


Oct. 1-5. A glimpse of Religious 


| conditions. 


| 


Oct. 6-9. Reaching out after better 
things. 

Oct. 10-13. The Purpose of the Pio- 
neers. 

Oct, 14-17. The Declaration and Ad- 
dress. 

Oct, 18-21. Reformations and Restor- 
ations. 

Oct. 22-26. The Process of Discov- 
ery. 

Oct. 27-31. The Unity of the Church. 

II. Second-year readers will take 
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chapters I. to VI., in “Sketches of our 
Pioneers,” as follows: 


Oct. 1-4. The “Foreword.” 

Oct. 5-15. Life of B. W. Stone (two 
chap.). 

Oct. 16-20. Life of Thomas Camp- 
bell (one chap.). 

Oct. 21-31. Life of Alexander Camp- 


bell (three chapters). 

Ill. Third-year readers will take 
chapters I. to V., in “Bible Doctrine 
for Young Disciples,”’ as follows: 


Oct. 1-6. Rightly Dividing the Word. 

Oct. 7-12. Fundamental Fact of Rev- 
elation. 

Oct. 13-19. The Work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Oct. 20-26. The Gospel of the Grace 
of God. 

Oct. 27-31. The Doctrine of Conver- 
sion 


AND VUNION 
CHVRCHES. 

West Side church of Chicago 

and the Union church have united. 

For some weeks past an effort has 

been made to consummate a union of 


The 


these two churches. After repeated 
conferences by special committees 
from each the following articles of 


agreement were reached and accepted 

by both: 

PROPOSALS FOR AMALGAMA- 
TION. 

Article I. The name of the West 
Side Church of Christ of the city of 
Chicago shall be changed to Jackson 
Boulevard Church of Christ. 

Officers. 

Article Il All officers except the 
three trustees of the West Side Church 
of Christ shall resign. The officers of 
the Jackson Boulevard Church of 
Christ shall be pastor, six elders, twen- 
ty-four deacons, three trustees, church 
clerk, treasurer and financial secre- 
tary. All except said Trustees shall 
be appointed to serve for a term of 
one year from Sunday, the 29th of 
September, 1901 (and until their suc- 
cessors are elected by a committee of 
composed of three members from 
each congregation. In case of the 
death, resignation, removal from of- 
fice or refusal to act of any of the 
officers appointed by said committee, 
their successors are to be likewise ap- 
pointed. At the end of the said period 
of one year, all officers are to be elect- 
ed by the church, at a general election 
held for that purpose 

Executive Board. 

Article III. The business affairs of 
the Jackson Boulevard Church of 
Christ shall be looked after, and its 
financial welfare considered by an 
Parson Ronsemgood’s Experiences 
his ups and downs, are being printed in each Issue of 


‘Daily Bible Reading”’ 


4 religious paper packed full of good things for all 
Bibie lovers. It goes to 45 states, Canada, England 
and Scotiaad, and has 6,000 circulation. Send 25c for 
“ one year. Sample copy free. Write 

BURTON, Editor, Canton, Mo. 


six 
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executive board consisting of all 
church officers, together with superin- 
tendent of Sunday school, president of 
the Christian Endeavor society, presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Aid or Relief so- 
ciety, president of the King’s Daugh- 
ters, president of the C. W. B. M. Aux- 
iliary, and any other heads of the or- 
ganizations as said church shall from 
time to time select. Equal represen- 
tation on said board shall be given 
each of the congregations. The presi- 
dent and secretary of said executive 
board shall be elected by said board 
from the membership thereof. The 
pastor, chairman of elders, chairman of 
deacons, clerk, treasurer, financial sec- 
retary and heads of activities shall 
make monthly reports of their respec- 
tive officers at the regular business 
meeting of said executive board in 
each month, and the treasurer’s report 
shall be read each month to the con- 
gregation or published, and the ac- 
counts of the treasurer and financial 
secretary shall at all times be open 
for inspection, and shail upon reason- 
able notice. be submitted to the care- 
ful examination and inspection of an 
auditing committee whenever chosen 
by the congregation for that purpose. 

Article IV. The pastor of the Jack- 
son Boulevard Church of Christ shall 
be Roiand A. Nichols, who is to serve 
for an indefinite term, subject to ter- 
mination by three months’ notice from 
either party. Pastor’s salar) 
be at the rate of ($2,250) two thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars’ per 
year, to be increased as circumstances 
warrant. 

Societies and Activities, 

Article V. Societies and activities of 
the church shall be untrammelled, al- 
lowed to elect their own officers, and 
raise and disburse their own finances. 
The church shall extend to all such its 
moral and advisory support and en- 
couragement. 

Installation and ‘Ratification 
Service. 

At 3 o'clock p. m. Sunday, Sept. 29, 
a union installation and ratification 
service was held in the Jackson boule- 
vard church in recognition of the 
amalgamation of the two churches at 
which addresses were made by C. G. 
Kindred, J. W. Allen and C. A. Young. 
The installation of Pastor Roland A. 
Nichols and charge of the congrega- 
tion was given by W. B. Taylor and 
responded to very touchingly by Bro. 
Nichols. Many of the pastors of other 
churches of the city were present and 
extended congratulations. 

rhe very best of feeling exists and 
complete confidence is shown in the 
pastor, Bro. Nichols. This union 
makes a strong congregation and 
great things will be expected of them. 

A portion of the Union church, com- 
prising a hundred or more members, 
feeling that the union should not be 
affected, declined to go into the union 
and will attempt to carry on a work 
independently. We do not know of 
their plans or prospects. 


Shali 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and 
business in orderto be cured. Nature has produced 
& vegetable remedy that will permanently curr 
Asthma and all diseases of the lungs and bronchia 
tubes. Having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases (with a record of 9) per cent 
permanently cured) and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all sufferers 
from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and 
nervous diseases, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using 
Sent by matl. Address with stamp, naming thi« 
paper, W. A. Noyes, 8i7 Powers Block, Rochester. 
N.Y 


GOD'S BOOKS 


An inquiry respecting 


The Books of Judgment 


WHAT THEY ARE 
WHERE THEY ARE 
WHAT THEY CONTAIN 
By John Williams, with an introduc- 
tion by I. N. McCash. LL. D. 


This is an interesting and attractive little hook 
and contains many valuable thoughts. All book 
readers will want it. Paper binding only. Sent 
postpaid for 35 cents. Address, 


The Christian Century Company 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





The 


Pioneer 

Limited. 
Famous 
Train 
of 


Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis. 


VIA 


THE St. PAUL RoaD 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 
F. A. MILLer, General Passenger Agent. 
Chicago, Ill. 





ILLINOIS DAY AT THE 
PAN-AMERICAN EX- 
POSITION 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tick- 
ets for that eccasios .t rate as low as 
$. .50 for the round trip, good going 
September 14th and 15th, -« return- 
ing to and including Sep*ember 22d. 
For particulars regardi.g tickets at 
specially low rates, with longer limits 
available in sleeping cars, on same 
dates, call on or address John Y. Caia- 
han, General Agent, 111 Adams St., 
Chicago. 
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KENTVCKY 
DEPARTMENT 





Geo. W. Kemper, Editor. 


All news items, etc,, intended for this depart 
ment should be sent to the editor at Midway, Ky 





Geo. Ho. Farley has resigned at Bag- 


dad, Shelby Co. 


A meeting is now in progress at the | re os . 
prog | writing is in a meeting with R. W. 


F. Street church, Louisville. 

D. G. Combs of Morehead has been 
in a meeting at Middle Wilson, Car- 
ter Co. 

E. T. Edmunds is in a meeting with 
W. S. Irvin of Elizaville, with 5 added 
at last report. 

J. W. Harding of Winchester is now 
in a meeting with the church at An- 
tioch, Clark Co. 

Ex-Gov. F. M. Drake of Des Moines 
has been the guest of friends at Mt. 
Sterling this week. 

F. M. Tinder of Carlisle has been as- 
sisting J. T. Hawkins in a meeting at 
Leesburg, Harrison Co. 

Jas. Vernon of Nicholasville will hold 
a “volunteer meeting” in the near fu- 
ture at Willard, Carter Co. 

The Inter-National S. S. Convention 
will meet in Denver next year. Ken- 
tucky is entitled to 52 delegates. 

It is reported that the church at 
Winchester will extend a call on Sun- 
day to B. A. Abbott of Baltimore, 

J. M. Rash of Winchester is in the 
midst of an interesting meeting with 
the church at Mt. Carmel, Clark Co. 

The meeting at the Parkland 
church, Louisville, closed with 10 ad- 
ditions. W. H. Meders did the preach- 
ing. 

A. Meldrum of Lexington recently 
closed a fine meeting at Scott's Fork, 
Garrard Co., which resulted in 18 addi- 
tions. 

The meeting at Ruckerville, Clark 
Co., closed with 22 additions. T. Q. 
Martin of Winchester did the preach- 
ing. 

M. Pfausteil is in a good meeting 
with the church at McKenneysburg, 
Pendleton Co., with 13 confessions at 
last report. 

A very enjoyable and successful C. 
W. B. M. district convention was held 
at Mayfield, Graves Co., on the 26th 
and 27th inst. 

E. E. Dawson recently closed a good 
meeting at Union church, and is now 
in a meeting at Howard's Mill—both 
in Montgomery Co. 

M. G. Buckner, formerly of Ennis, 
Texas, will begin regular work with 
the church at Harrodsburg next Sun- 
day, October 6th. 

As a result of meeting held at Salem 
church, Harrison Co., by J. T. Haw- 
kins of Lexington, four persons obeyed 
Christ in baptism. 

We hope to be able to report a large 
attendance at our state convention, 


which will be in session in Cynthiana 
when this is read. 
When this is read the 


State Con- 






| 
| 
| 
| 





vention at Cynthiana will be in “full 
blast.’”” Will try to have a full report 
of it in our next issue. 

J. W. Hall of Lexington recently 
closed a two weeks’ meeting at Minors- 
ville, Scott Co., which resulted in 21 
additions—19 by baptism. 

The new church house at Claysville, 
Nicholas Co., was dedicated on the 
22d inst. F. M. Tinder of Carlisle 
preached the dedicatory sermon. 

W. N. Briney of Paris, Mo., at this 


Wallace at Warsaw. Their meeting at 
Walton closed with 12 added. 

J. B. Yager is assisting Hubert Sny- 
der in a meeting with the church at 
Mt. Byrd, Trimble Co. He recently 
closed a successful meeting at Beech 
Grove, 

The time for our National Conven- 
tion at Minneapolis is drawing near, 
October 10-17. We trust Kentucky 
will be represented by a large dele- 
gation. 

E. W. Thornton of Mayfield deliv- 
ered the oration at the unveiling of 
the Woodman of the World monu- 
ment at Pryorsburg, Graves Co., re- 
cently. 

Ward Russell of Williamstown is in 
a meeting at Holbrook, Grain Co. The 
services are being held in the Baptist 
church, as we have no church house 
at that place. 

The twelve days’ meeting at Cam- 
den, in which J. Stafford of Clinton- 
ville did the preaching, closed with 43 
additions. His son, W. F., is the reg- 
ular preacher. 

W. S. Houchins, who for the past 
fifteen years has been preaching in 
Australia, has been in a good meeting 
with his “old home church” at Bur- 
gin, Mercer Co. 

The two weeks’ meeting at French- 
burg, in which the preaching was done 
by C. E. French, closed with 17 addi- 
tions. This congregation is without 
regular preaching. 

The district C. W. B. M, convention, 
which met last week in Lancaster, 
was well attended. The district in- 
cludes the counties of Boyle, Lincoln, 
Rockcastle and Garrard. 

The annual meeting of the Oak 
Grove church, Carter Co., will begin 
on October 3d and continue over Sun- 
day. A number of preachers are ex- 
pected to take part in the exercises. 

3. M. Helm of the Clifton church, 
Louisville, is in a meeting at Tannery 
on Kinnicannick creek near Vance- 
burg, Lewis Co. He held a splendid 
meeting at this point not long since. 

President B. A. Jenkins of Lexing- 
ton preached at Danville on Sunday, 
29th, in the absence of the regular 
minister, H. C. Garrison, who is in a 
meeting with the Broadway church, 
Lexington. 

M. A. Hart of Mt. Sterling, who has 
been the faithful preacher for several 
years for the churches at Bethlehem, 
Clark Co., and Waddy, Shelby Co., 
has resigned and entered Yale uni- 
versity for a special course. 


H. C. Bowens reports 12 additions in 
two short meetings held by him while 


; on a visit to his old home in North 





Carolina, also 3 recently at Augusta, 
and 18 at Triumph, Bracken Co., in a 
short meeting with H. C. Runyan. 

The oldest Christian church in East- 
ern Kentucky is the White Oak 
church, which was organized in 1832, 
and which has now about 100 mem- 
bers. At present they have no regu- 
lar preacher, but hope to secure one 
soon. 

W. S. Willis of Flemingsburg 
writes: “Our meeting here closed on 
the 20th inst. with 24 additions, 20 
baptisms. The strong, vigorous 
preaching of Bro. Dorris stirred us all. 
Prof. Daugherty was sick and could 
not be with us to our great disap- 
pointment.” 

The writer expects to begin a short 
meeting with the church at Salvisa, 
Mercer Co., on October 21st. He re- 
ceived his “first call” from this con- 
gregation, where he labored very 
pleasantly for several years and it will 
be a source of great pleasure to him 
to mingle again with the friends of his 
“early ministry.” 

R. E. Moss will succeed H. T. Cree 
at Maysville. For the past two or 
three years Bro. M. has preached very 
acceptably for the churches at La 
Grange and Kirksville. He is a young 
man of splendid ability and an excel- 
lent preacher. We congratulate the 
congregation at Maysville upon being 
able to secure his services. 


President J. W. McGarvey of the 
College of the Bible, Lexington, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the ministry on Sunday, 
September 15th. He preached to a 
large congregation in the Broadway 
church that morning, giving in his 
sermon a somewhat condensed his- 
tory of his ministry. May God spare 
his useful life for many years to come 
is our earnest prayer. 


Howard T. Cree closed his ministry 
with the church at Maysville on last 
Sunday, the 22d inst., and will begin 
work with the Central church, St. 
Louis on October 6th. His ministry 
of several years at Maysville has been 
very successful, and the congregation 
disliked very much to give him up. 
Our best wishes go with him to his 
new field. May God bless him and his 
work. “Kentucky’s loss is Missouri’s 
gain.” 

The second annual convention of 
the churches in Mason Co., which was 
held last week with the church at 
Germantown, was a success. Among 
the preachers on the program were 
President B. A. Jenkins and I. J. 
Spencer of Lexington, H. T. Cree of 
Maysville, R. L. Cartwright of Dover, 
H. C. Bowen of Minerva, Ralph Geb- 
bie of Orangeburg, Jos. Severance of 
Mayslick, E. R. Clarkson of Mill 
Creek, B. L. Smith of Cincinnati, the 
minister of the church at Germantown, 
G. H. C. Stoney. These county con- 








preductive of much good, 
be held in every county in 


ventions are 
and should 
state. 


our 


INAUGURATION OF 


PRESIDENT JEN- 
KINS. 

The inauguration of President Bur- 
ris A. Jenkins took place at Morrison 
Chapel of Kentucky University on 
Thursday, September 26th. The ex- 


ercises began at eleven o'clock with a 
sermon from Rev. E. L. Powell of 
Louisville, who never spoke more 
thoughtfully or more effectively. 

At one o'clock Acting President 
Milligan gave a luncheon to the dis- 
tinguished guests of the university, 
among whom were: President Charles 
F. Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio; President 
Roberts of Centre College, Danville, 
Ky.; President Weber of Kentucky 
Wesleyan, Prof. W. D. McClintock of 
Chicago University, A. McLean, J. T. 
Brown of Louisville, E. L. Powell and 
others. 

At three o'clock the exercises began 


again in Morrison Chapel. An ad- 
dress on behalf of the Curators of 
Kentucky University was made by 


James H. Hazelrigg, ex-chief justice 
of the supreme court of Kentucky, a 
graduate of the institution and mem- 
ber of the board. It was exceedingly 
enthusiastic and stirred the audience 
deeply. 

This was followed by 
from President Thwing 
Reserve, the author of many books 
and articles on education. It was a 
scholarly, a religious, and an effective 
address. The subject was “The Uni- 
versity in the Prosperous Democracy.” 

It was 4:20 o'clock when the new 
president arose to deliver his inaug- 
ural address. The audience had been 
wrought into a high tension of enthu- 
siasm by the previous addresses, and 
when the incoming president stood up 
as with one accord the entire audience 
arose to its feet and greeted him with 
cheers and college yells and the wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs. The vast as- 
semblage transformed into a 
sea of white sails. Above the storm 
of applause could be heard the stu- 
dents’ “Hug, gah, hah!” It was a fit- 
ting tribute the young man who 
will preside the destinies of a 
great institution. 


address 
of Western 


an 


seemed 


to 


over 


President Jenkins held throughout 
his address the undivided attention of 
his audience. He was frequently in- 
terrupted with applause. When he 
had finished the orchestra started up 
“Dixie,” a huge bouquet of crimson 
roses, given by the student body, was 
placed at his feet, and he was greeted 
with round after round of cheering. 
The college boys sang the K. U. Song, 
written by Bro. Ben Herr, an alum- 
nus, who recently died, the whole au- 
dience joining in the refrain: 

v. &. U., 
glory, 


"a we love thy crimson 
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K. U., K. U., oh loud her praises 
tell, 
K. U., K. U 
story, 
SB ae as 
dwell.”’ 


in legend, song and 


thy name shall ever 


at the 
about 


evening a reception 
brought together 


In the 
Gymnasium 


1,000 students, alumni, and friends of | 
| 


the university. Refreshments were 
served by the ladies of the Christian 
churches of Lexington, and after this 
brief addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Roberts of Danville, Prof. Mc- 
Clintock of Chicago, Prof. Roarck of 
Kentucky State college, and President 
Gray of Georgetown college. 





KENTVCK Y SUNDAY 
SCHOOL NOTES. 

We have just completed our last trip 
for the year and in many respects it 
is our greatest. The route lay from 
Jackson to Morehead, more than a 
hundred miles off the railroad and 
through one of the worst of our moun- 
tain sections. We have crossed many 
mountains, forded many streams and 


traveled many a weary mile in rain 
and sun in a rough lumber wagon 
but with that comfort of mountain 


travel, a spring seat. We have slept 
on beds of corn husks, have sat down 
to many a meal of corn bread, fat 
meat and beans and have enjoyed our 
trip immensely. We have been _ re- 
ceived with the same cordial welcome 
that we find in the state, and have al- 
ways been furnished the best of every- 
thing. 

The the Master we have 
found most encouraging. While 
means and knowledge are _ limited, 
zeal and earnestness of purpose are 
unbounded. One district evangelist 
has brought one hundred and fifty into 
the church in seven months and re- 
ceived 
compensation. The cause generally 
may be reported favorably but this 
section is in need of more men of in- 
fluence. 

Our work for the time, less than 
three weeks, has been to organize two 
Sunday schools, three counties, and 
district and to hold four insti- 
tutes and attend one district conven- 
tion. It has been a trip long to be 
remembered and is a fitting close to 
the year’s work. We go now to Cyn- 
thiana for the convention and hope to 
meet you there. We trust you will 
come prepared to participate heartily 
in the work for the incoming year. 

Robert Hopkins. 


work for 


one 





BULLETINS RECEIVED 
FROM KENTVCKY EN- 
DEAVOR SOCIETIES. 
Augusta—Forty members, four con- 
versions, $8.50 to charity, good work- 


ing order. 
Versailles—Twelve members, $10 for 


State Work. 


less than seventy dollars as | 
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Morgan—Twenty members—gain of 


four. One conversion. 
Versailles—Twelve members—gain 
of four. One conversion. 


Crittenden—Eight members, weak 
and struggling. 

Carlisle—Twelve members, gain of 
three; one conversion. More promis- 
ing than ever. 

Dover—Twenty members; $10.25 
missions. Encouraging. 

Marysville — Thirty - four members, 
gain of ten; seven conversions during 
year; $20 to missions; flourishing. 

Shelbyville—Ninety-nine members, 
gain of seven; conversions seven. No 
pastor, but society is in fine condition. 

Lexington—Central Church Junior 
Society, 69 members, gain of 13. Con- 
versions, 17; Home Missions, $35; For- 


to 


eign, $84; other benevolences, $5; 
prospects good. 
Turnersville—Twenty members; $5 


to Home Missions; $5 to Foreign Mis- 
sions; $20 to charity. In good condi- 
tion. 

Washington—Fifteen members, Pris- 
on work aided. 


Lebanon—Twenty-one members; 


loss 4. Conversions, 5. 
Clifton, Louisville—Twenty mem- 
bers, loss 10; $5 to Missions; $10 to 


charity; condition good. 

Paris—Twenty-two members active; 
13 associates; three conversions; $15 to 
Foreign Missions; $6.25 to charity; 
much encouraged. 

Covington, First Church—Twenty- 
seven members; one conversion; $2.50 
to charity; new start, new life. 


Bethany College. 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


Open to Men and Women. Sixtieth Session be~ 


gins Sept. 23, 1901. Postoffice, Bethany, W. Va. 
Railway Station, Welisburg, W. Va. 
logue and particulars address, 

J. C. KEITH, Chairman Faculty 


For cata 


vy 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
The Niagara Fr? ** €. 
Pan-American Special 
A Magnificent New Train. 
Ly. CHICAGO 6.00 p. m., daily. 
Ar. BUFFALO 7.45 a. m. 
Send 4c. postage for “Pan-American Souvenir” 
and other beautifully illustrated publications. 
0. W. Ruggles, Gen’! Pass'r & Tht. Agt., Chicago. 
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The Holy Bible, newly edited by the 
American Revision Committee, 1901. 
Standard edition. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & sons. $1.50 to $9.00. 

the promise of the committee of re- 
vision, which began the publication 
of its work in 1881, has come to full 
realization, so far as American read- 
ers are concerned, in this volume. 
The original committee was made up 
of two sub-committees, one English 
and one American. It was, of course, 
appropriate, in view of the priority 
of the English labors in the biblical 
field, and the historic surroundings 
amid which the work took its final 
form at Westminster, that the read- 
ings of the English committee should 
have the preference. This leaning to 
the English side was further empha- 
sized by the proprietorship exercised 
over the labors of the combined com- 
mittee by the Oxford and Cambridge 
presses, which reserved the exclusive 
right of publication during a period 
of fourteen years. It was agreed that 
until the expiration of this term the 
readings of the American committee, 
where they differed from the English, 
should be confined to an appendix, 
and the English readings be  incor- 
porated in the text. At the end of the 
fourteen years the English committee 
put forth an edition which gave for 
the first time the American readings 
in the text. This was in 1898, and the 
book bore the title “American Re- 
vised Bible.” But this work was far 
from satisfactory to the American 
committee, which had retained its or- 
ganization and continued its labors. 
Naturally much valuable work had 
been done during these years which 
found no embodiment in the _ so- 
called “American Revised Bible.”’ In 
the task of bringing out a work fully 
up-to-date there were naturally many 
delays, and it is only a few weeks 
since the “American Standard Edi- 
tion” was ready. This work brings 
the enterprise of biblical revision up 
to date in a far more satisfactory 
manner than do either the Victorian 
Revision or the English-American 
work. 

The conservatism of English sen- 
timent, which preferred many old and 
well-nigh obsolete renderings rather 
than such changes as would illuminate 
the text, has not been permitted to 
interfere with such alterations as were 
needed. 

The Revised Version of 1881-5 had 
done much good work in this direc- 
tion. The present volume goes much 
further. The divine name Jehovah 
appears in every case where it is 
found in the original, rather than the 
word LORD, which the English re- 
visers preferred. The value of being 
able to use the names of Deity as 
they were employed in the Hebrew 


Scriptures will at once commend it- 


i 
| grave,” and “hell.” The more gram- | 




















| self, even if it necessitates changes in | 


such familiar passages as “The Lord | 
is my Shepherd,” where “Jehovah” is | 
henceforth to be read instead. “Sheol,” | 
the Hebrew word for the underworld, 
is consistently employed rather than | 
the various renderings “the pit,” “the 


matical use of “who” and “that” rath- 
er than “which’”’ as relating to per- 
sons will be appreciated by all read- 
ers, and the substitution of “are” for 
“be”? in indicative clauses, the omis- 
sion of “for’’ before infinitives, and 
the change of “an” to “a” before “‘h” 
aspirated will give satisfaction. 

The attempt has been made, as in 
ail the revisions, to retain as far as 
possible, the style of the authorized 
version, which has been long recog- 
nized as a masterpiece of literary 
form. The present book shares this 
tendency, in some instances, even re- 
turning to the readings of the author- 
ized version after changes had been 
made in the English revision. At the 
same time it is wisely held that many 
improvements can be made, and it has 
been the effort of the scholars em- 
ployed to secure this end. A gratifying 
change has been made in many pas- 
sages where the Hebrew Scriptures re- 
ferred various emotions to organs of 
the body, such as the reins, the bow- 
els, etc. Such psychical action is in 
English tropical speech limited almost 
entirely to the heart and brain, and 
the new version conforms to _ this 
usage, 

The references to the manuscripts 
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and versions are specified, instead of 
being given in such meaningless gen- 
eralizations as “many ancient  ver- 
sions.” The marginal references are 
more numerous than hitherto, and at 
the top of the page there appear the 
subjects treated below somewhat in 
the manner of the authorized version. 
These headings are for the most part 
satisfactory, though occasionally they 
leave much to be desired, as in the 
Song of Solomon, where an obsolete 
theory of interpretation is incorporat- 
ed in the headings in a manner only 
less offensive than that displayed in 
the King James text. The verse num- 
bers are run in, rather than being al- 
lowed to stand upon the margin, and 
the paragraphs are somewhat shorter 
and more satisfactory than in the for- 
mer revision, discarding equally with 
that the arbitrary verse divisions. In 
the titles of the Gospels the word 
“Saint” is rightly omitted. “The Acts” 
is the simple heading of the Gospel 
history, and “The Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans,” stands as the norm of all 
the Pauline headings; while “The 
Epistle to the Hebrews” rightly leaves 
open the question of authorship, as 
neither of the former revisions has 
done. Full introductions set forth the 
principles upon which the work has 
been projected, and appendices show 
its divergences from the former works 
of the kind. 

In this book we have at last the in- 








strument of biblical study for which 
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we have waited since revision first be- 
gan to be considered. It comes at an 
opportune time. The prejudice which 
met the revised version on its first 


| appearance is disappearing. It is win- 


ning its way to popular use. This vol- 
ume comes at the moment when that 
question is largely settled and people 
are only asking “Which revised Bible 
is the best?” Fresh impetus has also 
been given to scholarly translation of 
the Scriptures by the recent revised 
versions of the German, French, 
Dutch, Danish, Norwegian and Swed- 
ish Bibles. The world wishes the 
Word of God in the best language of 
today. This we have apparently in 
this work. That it may find speedy 
recognition in the pulpits, pews, Sun- 
day schools, and homes of our land 
is to be hoped. No cheapness of prices 
set upon copies of the King James 
Bible should longer tempt those who 
want the best from its possession. 





Freedom’s Next War for Humanity. 
By Charles Edward Locke, D. D. Jen- 
nings & Pye, Cincinnati; Eaton and 
Mains, New York. 299 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 

This is a good book. There is in it 
the throb of vigorous, healthy life. 
Perhaps it would have been better if 
the title had been reversed so as to 
have read “Humanity’s Next War for 
Freedom.” But that is a small mat- 
ter, and anyway it does not affect the 
substance of the book. There is no 
suggestion in these pages of the stu- 
dent’s midnight lamp. They have evi- 
dently been written in the intervals of 
a busy life. Every sentence flies like 
an arrow to the mark. There is no 
waste of words. Dr. Locke believes 
that humanity’s next great battle for 
freedom will be found upon socio- 
logical grounds, In this he is mani- 
festly right. But he sometimes gives 
the impression that the battle is to be 
easily won, that the saloon is to be 
“stamped out” by some summary pro- 
cess and that poverty is to be abol- 
ished by some sudden and concerted 
application of the golden rule. The 
spirit of the book is warmly opti- 
mistic, and while the forces for evil 
that have to be faced in the coming 
war are not under-rated there is a ju- 
bilant confidence that the forces of 
good are well able to overcome them. 
The book is a good spiritual tonic and 
is to be heartily recommended. 





$13.00 TO BUFFALO PAN- 
AMERICAN AND RE- 
TURN, $13.00 


via the Nickel Plate Road, daily, with 
limit of 15 days; 20-day tickets at 
$16.00 and 30-day tickets at $21.00 for 
the round trip. Through service to 
New York and Boston and _ lowest 
available rates. For particulars anu 
Pan-American folder of buildings and 
grounds, write John Y. Calahan, Gen- 
eral Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago. 
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PROGRAM OF AMERI- 
CAN CHRISTIAN MI1S- 
SIONARY SOCIECY. 


Minneapolis, Minn.. October 
10-17, 1901. 


Saturday, Oct, 12. 

2 p. m.—General board meeting, 
Christian church, Portland avenue; J. 
B. Corwine, president. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SES- 
SION. 
7:30 p. m.—Song service. 


7:45 p. m.—Address, John Willis 
Baer. 

8:30 p. m.—Address, “Spiritual Vis- 
ion and Christian Endeavor,” J. H. | 


Garrison. 
Lord's Day. Oct. 13, 


11 a. m.—Preaching in all offered 
pulpits. 

2:30 p. m.—Union communion ser- | 
vice, presided over by C. J. Tannar, 


assisted by A. D. Harmon. Address, 


“The Table of His Memory,” A. B. 
Philputt. 

7:30 p. m.—Preaching in all offered 
pulpits. 


Tuesday. Oct, 15. 
Leader of song, F. C. Huston. 
9 a. m.—Devotional service, T. E. 
Cramblett. 
9:30 a. m.—President’s address, 
Divine Plea,” I. J. Spencer. 
10 a. m.—Report of the acting board 


“The 


of managers, Benj. L. Smith, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

10:20 a. m.—Report of statistical 
secretary, G. A. Hoffmann. 

10:25 a. m.—Business hour. Reports 
of committees. 

10:55 a. m.—Church extension re- 
port, Geo. W. Muckley, corresponding 
secretary. 

11:15 a. m.—Address, “The Twen- 
tieth Century City,” J. A. Lord. 


Leader of song, Leonard Dougherty. 

2:30 p. m.—Devotional service, W. 
H. Scott. 

2:50 p. m.—Business hour. 
of committees. 

3:10 p. m.—*Primitive Christianity,” 
A. L. Orcutt. 

4:10 p. m—*“The Stranger that Is 
Within Our Gates,” Roland A. Nichols. 

4:40 p. m.—Election of officers. 


Reports 


7:30 p. m.—Service of song. 

7:45 p. m.—Address, “The Potency 
of a Single Generation,” P. Y. Pendle- | 
ton. 

8:15 p. m.—Address, “The Spirit of 


Our Movement,” F. D. Power. 


Wednesday, Oct, 16. 
“MY AIN COVNTRIE.” 


Leader of song, W. E. M. Hackle- 
man. 

9 to 9:15 a. m.—Hour of prayer for 
our country, F. P. Arthur. 

9:15 to 9:45 a. m—“The Coming 
Empire,” B. F. Clay. 


9:45 to 10:15 a. m.—“The Open Door 


to the Orient,” J. H. Hughes. 

10:15 to 10:45 a. m—*The Ripest 
Mission Field in the World.” 

10:45 to 11:15 p. m.—“New England 


Ready 


for Primitive Christianity,” J. 





H. Mohorter. 
11:15 to 11:45 a. m.—‘“The People 


Are in the East,” W. J. Wright. 


Afternoon—Receptions, college _ re- 
unions, excursions, sight-seeing. 

7:30 p. m.—Hour of song. 

7:40 p. m.—Closing business. 

7:50 p. m.—Address, “Business in 


Christianity and Christianity in Busi- 
” A. B. Phillips, Augusta, Ga. 


ness, 

8:20 p. m.—Address, “The Disciples 
and the American Spirit,” B. A. Jen- 
kins. 


Thursday, Oct, 17, 
OVR RELATED INTERESTS. 
Leader of song, De Loss Smith. 
9 a. m.—Devotional service. 
9:20 a. m.—“The Benevolent Asso- 


| ciation of the Christian church; What 


It Is, and What It Has Done,” Mrs. 
H. M. Meier. 


9:50 a. m.—“Looking to the Future, 


Geo. L. Snively. 

10:20 a. m—“The True End of 
Christian Endeavor Training,” Carey 
E. Morgan. 

10:50 a. m.—‘“American Christian 
Education Society,” F. D. Power. A 
statement by the president. Secre- 
tary’s report, H. L. Willett. The so- 
ciety’s claims presented in brief 
speeches. Enrollment of life mem- 
bers. 

AFTERNOON—SECTIONS. SEC- 
TION 1—PORTLAND AVENUE | 
CHURCH. 

Orphans’ Home and kindred benevo- 
lences. Judge C. P. Kane presiding. 
Geo. L. Snively, leader. 

2 p. m.—Devotional. J. H. Garrison, 
leader. 

2:15 p. m.—‘“Benevolent Association 


of the Christian Church.” Address, 


Mrs. H. M. Meier, president. 


2:25 p. m.—Benevolent Association | 


of the Christian church. Report, Mrs. 


retary. 


October 3, 1901. 
Must I Preach to Be Saved?” J. V. 
Updike, Neptune, Ohio. 

2 to 2:20 p m.—Address, “Twentieth 
Century Church and Religion,” W. H. 
Boles, Alma, Ill. 

2:20 to 2:40 p. m.—Address, “The 
Joy of Campaigning for Christ,” J. V. 


Coombs, Irvington, Ind. 

2:40 to 2:45 p. m.—Solo, Miss Mina 
Martin, St. Louis, Mo. 

2:45 to 3:05 p. m.—Address, “Why 
Don’t the Converts Stick?” S. M. Mar- 
tin, St. Louis, Mo. 

3:05 to 3:25 p. m.—Address, “Help 
Those Men,” Mrs. Clara Hazelrigg, To- 
peka, Kan. 

3:25 to 3:35 p. m.—Address, “Plan- 
ning for Great Things,” H. O. Breeden, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

3:35 to 3:40 p. m.—Solo, “Let Us 
Alone,” De Loss Smith, Chicago, IIl. 

3:40 to 4 p. m.—Address, “The Evan- 
gelistic Spirit in the Apostolic 
Church,” C. R. Scoville, Chicago, Ill. 

4 to 4:20 p. m.—Address, “Holding 
the New Converts,” I. J. Cahill, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

4:20 to 4:25 p. 
Can Never Fall,” 
dianapolis, Ind. 

4:25 to 4:45 p. m.—Address, “The 
Christ for the People,” Allen Wilson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

4:45 to 4:50 p. m.—Giving of the 
gospel invitation. 

SECTION 111—PLYMOUTH CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
Educational section, Vice President 
Burris A. Jenkins, presiding; F. D. 
Power, leader, Washington, D. C.; 
“College Endowment,” A. B. Philputt; 
“Value of the Small College,” B. A. 
Abbott; “How Can the Society Best 
Serve Our Schools?” Symposium at 

call of leader. 

Evening—Closing consecration meet- 


m.—Solo, “His Love 
Frank C. Huston, In- 





J. K. Hensbrough, corresponding sec- ing, J. H. O. Smith, Valparaiso, Ind. 


2:30 p. m.—Reports. Kentucky Wid- 


ows and Orphans’ Home, Louisville, 
Ky., G. G. Bersot, secretary; National 
Christian Orphans’ Home, St. Louis, 
Mo., Mrs. Rowena Mason, president; 
New York Home for the Aged, East 
Aurora, N. Y., Mrs. K. Tabor, corre- 
sponding secretary; National Old Peo- 
ples’ Home, Jacksonville, Ill, Mrs. O. 
L. Hill,secretary; Mothers’ and Babies’ 


| Home, St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. O. C. Shedd, 


| corresponding 


secretary; Working 
Boys’ Home, Cincinnati, Ohio, Justin 
N. Green; the Christian Home, Hot 


Springs, Ark., T. Nelson Kincaid, pres- 
ident. 
3:15 p. m.—Round Table Talk, con- 


| ducted by Mrs. J. K. Hansbrough. 


i by 


8:30 p. m.—Address, W. F. Richard- 
son, Kansas City, Mo. Benediction, 
Geo. L. Snively. 

SECTION 11—EXPOSITION HALL. 

Pastors and Evangelists, I. J. Spen- 
cer, presiding; Geo. F. Hall, leader, 
Chicago, II. 

1:30 to 1:40 p. m.—Song service, led 

W. E. M. Hackleman, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


1:40 to 2 p. m.—Address, 





“What | 





THE FIRST BOTTLE 


will convince you that it is the 
very medicine you need. If you 
| are troubled with dyspepsia, rheu- 
matism liver complaint, or any 


ailment arising from impure blood, use 
Dr. Peter’s Blood Vitalizer. Not for 
sale in drug stores. Write for par- 
ticulars to Dr. Peter Fahrney, 112-118 
S. Hoyne ave., Chicago, III. 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY, 


of FLUSHING, MICH. 


Offers non-resident students exceptional facilities, 
Undergraduate and Post-Graduate etudies in Law. 
Theology, Pedagogy, Science, Art, Philosopy and 
Literature, by correspondence, leading to their respec- 
tive Bachelor's and Doctor's degree. For announce 
ment of Home Study courses write, inclosing stamp, to 
The Registrar, The Home tector Flushing, Mich 


RHEUMATISM 


Sciatica, Lumbago, Neuralgia and hidn 
rs — _ are instantly A lieved and quickly cured b ~4 
NE, Acute Rheumatism cannot exist 
— shen yure a when Easine is faithfully taken. Chronic 
Rheumatism and old cases that do not yield to 
other remedies always give way to the magic power 
of Easine. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send a brief 
description of your case when you write. Complete 
treatment mailed, prepaid, on receipt of one dollar. 
Easine Chemical Co., 101 Bell Bleck, Ciucinnat!, 0. 
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THE HOME 


my Little Man. 
Kathleen Watson. 





I remember thinking how such a pic- | 


turesque setting suited well that most 
pathetic story as he told it me one 
Sunday evening by the shore and the 
sound of the incoming tide, with the 
church bells ringing in the distance, 
and the barley fields and the heather 


hills all glorified in the tender glow | 


of the twilight time. 

Just as he told it me, so I shall en- 
deavor to tell it you. But ail the 
shades of earnestness and hopeless- 
ness—the gleams of fun and contrac- 
tions of pain that passed at intervals 
across his face and made the story 
so human and so fascinating—I greatly 
fear you must miss entirely. 
hope that it will not seem disjointed 
or disconnected. When people 
they do not always talk as books read; 
and just as he told it me, so I must 
tell it you, or I could not tell it at all. 

* * * * * * 

Allan L’Estrange and I were friends, 
as I make bold to say not many men 
have been or are. Of the inestimable 
value of his influence over me as a boy 
I cannot speak. The best of words 
that I could summon to my aid would 
be too miserably poor were I to put 
them by the side of what he was to me. 
We were together at Rugby and at Ox- 
ford. After that we went for an ex- 
tended tour of several months’ dura- 
tion in Southern Europe. At Athens 
we parted—Allan accepting there a tu- 
torship to the son of a Russian prince, 
and I returning home to attend to the 
things of my estate. It was arranged 
that Allan was to travel with the 
prince direct from Athens to his Rus- 
sian home, where the two children of 
the latter, a son and a daughter, lived 
the whole year round. They were to 
take the steamer from the Pireus to 
Constantinople and Odessa, The vessel 
was timed to leave at midnight. Well 
I remember that dusky evening, when 
for the last time Allan and I drove to- 
gether along the broad smooth road, 
bordered on either side with pleasant 
vineyards and grand old trees, and 
leading in a straight white line from 
the city to the port. 

“I should like to ask you one thing 
still,” I said to him as we went. “See- 
ing that the unforeseen mostly hap- 
pens, if you are ever in any difficulty 
or danger, will you promise to send 
for me? You know that I would stick 
at nothing for your sake.” 

Very slowly he answered: “There 
Was no need to have asked that, Nell.” 
And I can hear him now. 

Seven long years after, across the 
dreary breadths of two wide conti- 
nents, the sorry summons reached me. 
Brifly let me tell you of what led up 
to it. 

When Allan had been for nearly two 
years in his Russian home, dark days, 


I can but | 


| 
| 
| 





famine, and fever, fell upon the for- 
saken land where it had been his lot 
to live. The prince, who had wasted 
all his immense substance in riotous 
living, was brought back to his ruined 
home to die—from the result of a duel. 


His only son, always a sickly lad, fell 


an easy prey to the fever raging round, 
and died also. 

Now Allan long had loved the only 
daughter of this princely house, a 
strange, enigmatic, beautiful girl—one 
in whom the soul was sleeping, so to 
speak. Yet Allan loved her as men 
love perhaps but once in their lives. 
Her father, the prince who had con- 
ceived a strong and sincere affection 
for Allan, on his death-bed committed 
this fair lonely daughter to Allan’s 
faithful keeping. 

“I am married, Nell. And life and 
the world seem very beautiful to me 
because I love her so.” So he wrote 
to me at that time, away at the other 


| end of the world as I was, serving at 


talk, | 





' 


a post in the diplomatic service. 
“Nell,” you must know, was the nick- 
name given me at Rugby, because of 
my blue eyes and yellow hair, and I 
never remember Allan calling me by 
any other name. 

After his marriage with the Princess 
Gabrielle, he accepted a post at Kiev 
University, and gave up all his spare 
hours to private teaching, leaving no 
margin for rest or the studious re- 
search which was a passion with him, 
in order that his wife might have ev- 
ery possible comfort within his power 
to give her. At Kiev a son was born 
to them, little Waldo, the delight and 
joy of his father’s heart. 

A few months after his birth, the 
Princess Gabrielle was sent for to St. 
Petersburg by Imperial command. 
There her extraordinary beauty and 
distinction won for her the favor of 
the highest in the land. She accepted 
a court appointment to the Empress, 
and never went back to Allan and little 
Waldo. You must understand clearly 
that she never deserted Allan for any 
other man. She came of a race too 
high for that. Only it was that, after 
the pomp and glitter of a court, she 
could not face again the life of insig- 
nificance and poverty with him. 

I may not speak harshly of her—aAl- 
lan loved her, and his gentle _ spirit 
seems somehow always near me. 

Burying his heart-agony, that gal- 
lant friend of mine lived on in that 
dreary Russian town with his little 
boy, nobly devoting himself to the 
service of the wretched, persecuted, 
Russian Jews around, whose lot he 
deemed even wearier than his own. 
And the love between him and his 
little child grew daily more and more 
into the thing so marvelously sweet 
and strong which I tell you of. For 
the rest, no bitterness or complaint 
came to touch him; only a simple de- 
termination io show a brave froni, and 
live, as far as in him lay, for those 
around him. 

When the prevailing reign of terror 


| 
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was at its height, spies of the gov- 
ernment misconstrued his ideal yet 
practical philanthropy. He was torn 
from the side of his tiny, idolized 
darling, and sent to the dread Siberian 
death-in-life. 

I did not know all this as quickly 
as and in the order that I have told 
it you. I had been traveling in the 
uttermost ends of the world, and had 
wondered greatly at never -hearing 
from my friend. Soon after my return 
to England, scenting danger for him, I 
was on the point of starting for Kiev 
t make personal inquiries, when 
there was handed to me at my club 
a mangled, blood-stained, grime-coat- 
ed envelope, containing a scrap of pa- 
per which was dated five months back 
from a Siberian prison, and which 
said in Allan’s dear familiar fist— 

“Come to me, Nell. Come at once. 
They tell me I am dying. But I can- 
not die until you come, You will get 
this some time, I am sure. It is all 
I can send you. I am giving it to 
one whom I trust. He will post it for 
you over the border. You must se- 
cure a passport. You must come, 
Nell, at once, at once.” 

How I thereupon charged down on 
the Foreign Office, and, failing the 
letter of introduction I sought, got an- 
othcr to an influential Russian mag- 
nate; how I sat up all night des- 
patching letters and telegrams, and 
with the help of my friends getting 
one or two things in order for the 
long journey; how by noon the next 
day I had landed at Calais pier and 
was stepping into the train for Brus- 
sels and the Eastern Continent; how, 
late on the evening of the next day, 
I arrived in St. Petersburg, and. so 
concluded the first stage of my jour- 
ney, are things which seem to me now 
to have been effected almost as quick- 
ly as I tell you of them. 

But at St. Petersburg I had to pos- 
sess my soul in patience for three 
weeks, when, after giving every assur- 
ance that my visit had nothing of a 
political nature about it, I received at 
last my passport, with permission to 
travel across Siberia to Yakoutsk, and, 
thanks to my influential credentials, 
every assurance of the assistance and 
protection of the government officials 
at the various stations on the route. 

Without delay I started. In those 
days the railroad stopped at Perm, 
and. thereI engaged a sledge and guide, 
and set off on the weary journey 
across the frozen, unknown land—The 
Quiver. 

(To be continued.) 





FOR GENERAL DEBILITY 

Use Horsford'’s Acid 
Phosphate. 

W. L. Severance, Greenfield, 

“For years I have pre- 


Dr. 


scribed it in general debility, nervous 





exhaustion and insomnia, with the 


happiest results.” 





80 
The Otherself Sure Cure. 
An annihilator of pain and worry 


that beats Christian Science and Dow- 
ieism, and is indeed the true Christian 
Science, a wise auntie 
on a street-car the other day. 


was practiced by 


She and little Howard were enjoy- | 


ing immensely their outing in the open 
car when an aggressive cinder blew 
into Howard's eye and set him to 
howling with pain. He made matters 
worse by his attempts to rub it out 
with his knuckles, and was wearing 
out himself, his auntie, and everyone 
else, when she said: “Howard, there’s 


an awfully tired mother with a cross | 


baby just in front of us. Get out your 
whistle and show the baby how beau- 
tifully you can blow.” 

Out came the forgotten whistle, and 
the next minute the baby was crow- 
ing over the back of the seat. The tired 
mother smiled gratefully at Howard, 
and declared that he was a famous 
baby-charmer. This made him feel so 
proud, and the baby’s funny 
amused him so, that he kept up the 
performance to the end of the line. 

As soon as the baby left the car he 
remembered his smarting eye, and up 
went his knuckles again, and his face 
began to wrinkle for a whimper. But 
suddenly he turned to his auntie with 
a look of surprise and said, “Why, 
auntie, the cinder has gone away of 
itself.” 

And so would a great many of our 
troubles go away if we would try the 
otherself cure.—John F. Cowan, D. D., 
in The Christian Endeavor World. 


FLORIDA 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS | 


go on sale about 


OCT. 15. 1901. 


In making arrangements to go 


FLORIDA 
CUBA or NASSAU 


CALL OR WRITE (it costs only two cents.) 
GEO. B. ALLEN, A.G. P. A. Southern Railway, 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


or 


J. 0. BEAM, W. W.P.A. 225 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


they will furnish you rates, sen 
literature and give any inform- 


ation desired. 


and 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY OF 
A MOST LIBERAL OFFER | 





1901. 


October 3, 





wearers that their Brace is the best of 


cures for ailments peculiar to women 
and girls, and for abdominal weakness, 
backache, lung troubles or general 
weakness of either sex. It cures after 
everything else has failed. Their book 
of plain, common sense reasoning 
which is fully illustrated is sent free 
in sealed envelope to all who ask for 


All of our readers who are sick or 
in poor health will be interested in the 
announcement in this issue from the 
Theo. Noel Company, headed “Per- 
sonal to Subscribers.” This company 
is the proprietor of Vitae-Ore, a re- 
markable mineral remedy, which they 
offer to send on thirty days’ trial to 


every reader of this paper. Many | it. They refund the purchase price to 
have used this medicine and are fa- | @2Y Who are not pleased with the 
Brace after 30 days’ trial. We suggest 


miliar with its merits, but those who 
have not should not fail to avail them- 
selves of this most liberal offer. The 
company is reliable, have what they 
claim and will do as they agree. 


that you write to them for full infor- 
mation at once. 





EXTENSION OF LIMIT 


on Buffalo Pan-American tickets via 
Nickel Plate Road; $13.00 for round 
trip, tickets good 15 days; $16.00 for 
round-trip tickets, good 20 days. Three 
daily trains with vestibuled sleeping 
cars and first-class dining-car service 
on American Club plan. Meals ranging 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00. Ad- 
dress John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 
111 Adams St., Chicago. 





We call attention to the advertise- 
ment of The Natural Body Brace Co., 
Salina, Kansas, in another column. 
This is a company of very high stand- 
ing, vouched for by leading banks 
throughout the country. Their home 
banks say the company’s methods of 
doing business are all that a customer 
could ask. They prove by the most 
skilled physicians and thousands of 


PERSONAL TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


E will send to every subseriber or reader of Tue CurisTIAN CENTURY a full sized ONE DOLLAR 

package of VIT.Z-ORE, sufficient for one month's treatment, to be paid for within one month's time 

after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him or her more good than all the 
drugs and dopes of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or she has ever used. READ this over 
again carefully, and understand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good, and not before. We take 
all the risk : you have nothing to lose. If it does not benetit you, you pay us nothing. Vitz-Ore fs a natural, 
hard, adamantine, rock-like substance—mineral—ORE—mined from the ground like gold and silver, and re- 
quires about twenty years for oxidization. It contains free fron, free sulphur‘and magnesium, and one package 
will equal in medicinal strength and curative value 800 gallons of the most powerful, efficacious mineral water, 
drank fresh at the springs. It is a geological discovery, to which there is nothing added or taken from. It is 
the marvel of the century for curing sucn diseases as Rheumatism, Bright's Disease, Blood Poisoning, Heart 
Trouble, Diphtheria, Catarrh and Throat Affections, Liver, Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and Female 
Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous Prostration and General Debility, as thousands testify, and as 
no one, answering this, writing for a package, will deny after using. 

This offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterwards the gratitude of every living 
person who desires better health. or who suffers pains, ills and diseases, which have defied the medical world 
and grown worse with age We care not for your skepticism, but ask only your investigation, and at our ex- 
pense, regardless of what [lis you may have, by sending to us for a package. You must not write on a postal 


ecard 





In answer to this, address 


THEO. NOEL COMPANY, 527, 529, 531 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


This Watch, Chain & Charm 


GIVEN FREE! 


To any boy or girl who will distribute a few copies of 
the Christian Monthly, a new religious magazine, in 
their neighborhood, and assist in other ways. The 
watch isa beauty, an excellent timepiece, and is guar- 
anteed to please. 

IF YOU WANT THE WATCH, CHAIN AND CHARM 

FREE clip out this advertisement and forward to us, 
giving your full name and address, and we will send 
papers and full information by return mail. 





We only want one in each locality. 
Address 
CHRISTIAN MONTHLY 
1333 E. Franklin St., - Richmond, Va. 


“A GOOD MAN WANTED” 


To Advance for First Class 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


ED. AMHERST OTT, Dean Drake University College of Oratory, Des Moines, la 


‘CHURCHES | 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
j with Electric, Gas, Welsbach, AcetyleneorC 'J 
i path manufacture electric and combination I. Pp, FRINK, 551 Pearl S’. 





ot 











gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions for estimate. NEW YORw. 

















October 3, 19 1. 














that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


gade via Iilinois Central Railroad. 
can be obtained of your local ticket 
at HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. B., 


| 





Burlington 


| Route 


_ 





It costs no more to ride 
on this beautiful train 
than on any other. 


Chicago-St.Paul 
Minneapolis 
Limited Express 


It is electric lighted and 
heated by steam, carries 
a library-buffet-smoking 
car, a dining car a lacarte 
and everything there is 
to make one comfortable. 
Leaves CHICAGO 6.30 p. m. Daily 
By paying the closest attention ° 
to little details, by constantly 
inviting criticism and by provid- 
ing only the best of everything, 
our Dinino Cars have achieved 
an international re,etacren. 


®. S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Pass'r Agen C. B. & Q. &. &. 
208 Adams Street, Chicago, til. 
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THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 





rargest Foundry vn Earth making 


CHURCH BELLS f4r5, 


, Purest copper and tin only. Terma, etc., free. 
WicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baitimore.Md. 


Round 
Trip 


$11.5 


St. Paul- 
Minneapolis 


Tickets on sale October 9, 10, 11, 12 and 14; 
return limit October 19, 1901, via 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


ACCOUNT the National Convention of 

. the Christian Church. Rates open to 
everybody. Four fast trains daily through 
picturesque Wisconsin—9.00 a. m., 
6.30 p. m. (Electric Lighted), 10.00 p. m. 
and 10.15 p. m. Ask any agent for 
tickets or apply 


" " § 212 Clark Street and 
Ticket Offices ; ells Street Station 











Snonial Free Iifustratéd 
Epworth League Fuler 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


CHICAGO & 
ALTON RY. 


“The Only Way” to San Francisco 


FOR THE 














Epworth League Convention 


Folder contains not omy ..rormation re- 
garding the journey, but where to go, what 
tosee, and what to wear after you reach the 
Coast. There exists no publication which 
contains as complete information for the 
intending California visitor. It is free. A 
postal card brings it to you. 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
Gen. Passenger Agent Chicago & Alton Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 












PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hain 

Promotes a luxuriant 
Never Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youthful 
s scalp diseases & hair 
50c, and $1.00at Druggi 



















Female Troubles, 
StoopingPosture, 
Inflammations, 
Internal Pains, 
Tired Feeling, 
Backache, 

Weak Lungs, 
Nervousness. 


TRIAL FREE, 


It will make you 
comfortable, buoy- 
ant,h 
abilit 













Write today for particulars and illustrated book 
mailed free in plain sealed envelope. Address 


., Box 744, Salina, 














The leading musical in- 


New Fngland a 
Co RY stitution of America. 

NSERVATO Founded 1853. | Unsur- 

_. OF MUSIC z passed advantages in com- 

. ition, vocal and instrumental music, an 

George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pu-'ls received at any time. 


FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


elocution 


For prospectus address 


TRIAL TREATMENT FREE. 
’ We will forfeit @50for any case of 
Internal, External ori 
Piles the Germ Pile Cure 





tocure, Instant and permanent relief, Write at once. 
Germ M Cincinnati, O. 


edical Co., 215 E. 3d St., 








EXCURSION TO 
NEW YORK 


BIG FOUR 


CHESAPEAKE 
& OHIO ROUTE 


The Rhine, Alps and Battlefield Line. 


OCEAN 


Stop-over Privileges at Old Point Com- 
fort going; Buffalo—Returning. 


Route No. 1, $35.00. 


Going via Big Four Route to Cincinnati; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway to Old Point or 
Norfolk; Old Dominion Line (meals and 
berths included on steamer) to New York, 
Returning via Pensylvania Railroad and 
Pennsylvania Lines, or via New York Cen- 
tral to Buffalo and Lake Shore or Michigan 
Central to Chicago. 


Route No. 2, $33.00. 


Going, same as Route No. 1. Returning 
via West Shore, Lehigh Valley or D. L. & W. 
Rys. to Buffalo; New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad or Grand Trunk to Chicago. 

Tickets will be on sale July 1 to October 20, 
limited to return within ten days, except on 
return tiip, iftickets are deposited with Joint 
Agent at Buffalo or agents at Washington. 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, within original ten- 
day limit, stop-over of ten days additional is 
allowed at any one of those points. Stop- 
over at Old Point Comfort is allowed in 
either direction within limit of ticket. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Route through 
the Alleghenv and Blue Ridve mountains, 
Shenandoan ara »..cm0nt Ve...» and the 
historic region of Virginia, in connection 
with the ocean trip of eighteen hours from 
Norfolk or Old Point Comfort to New York, 
offers the most beautiful, varied and inter- 
esting trip in America 

For further particulars address 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N.A.,C.C. C. & St. L. Ry., 
234 Clark Street, Chicago. 


W. E. CONKLYN, N.W.P.A.,C. & 0. Ry., 
234 Clark Street, Chicago. 

















Extraordinary § rhe Christian 


Propositionsss | Century Till 
Jan. 1, 1902, 


Principles and Purposes. FOR ONLY 


The Christian Century is a religious edu- 
cational journal for the home. It stands for the 


fundamental verities of the Christian faith. Wel- T. 
coming the assured results of modern Christian 25 EN 
scholarship, it is progressive in spirit, practical in 

aim and warmly sympathetic toward all the present- 

day problems of religious thought and life. With 

supreme loyalty to Christ as Leader and recogniz- 

ing the great evil of sectarianism in the church, 

The Christian Century has taken the lead in a 

special advocacy of Christian Union and is seeking to impress the Christian world with the surpassing 
importance of this subject by carrying its message to the Christian people of all denominations. 


Scope and Strength of Staff 


Editorially The Christian Century takes the front rank amongst the leading religious journals 
of the conntry. On its staff of writers are men of international reputation as leading scholars, 
writers and teachers. The list includes Charles A. Young, Herbert L. Willett, J. J. Haley, I. 
J. Spencer, E, L. Powell, Edward S. Ames, George H, Combs, F. D. Power, et al. In addition to 
our own men a number of the leading scholars of other denominations will contribute to the paper. 
Professor W. Douglas Mackenzie, D, D., and Rev. James M. Campbell, D. D., will write regularly. 
These men are known on both sides the Atlantic as eminent writers and teachers and leaders in the 
field of modern religious thought and scholarship. Furthermore, some of the ablest scholars and 
writers of America and Europe will contribute to its columns. On the list are such names as Dr. 
Marcus Dods of Scotland, Dr. Washington Gladden, Dr. Amory H. Bradford, Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, Professor Graham Taylor, etc. Dr. Wm. Adamson, editor of The Chris- 
tian News, Glasgow, Scotland, will furnish an occasional British letter. During the fall and win- 
ter months a series of special numbers will be issued giving Symposiums on the practical aspects 
of Christian work. These will be followed by a series on the Fad Religions of the day, etc. 


flow You May Aid the Enterprise 


In order to secure a wide and speedy introduction of the paper it will be sent as a trial subscription 
to names not now on the list from the time the order is received till January 1, 1902, for 25 
Cents. If you desire to promote the cause of Christian Union now is your opportunity to put forth 
your best efforts. You can be of valuable service by securing among your friends as large a 
number as possible of these trial subscriptions. May we not depend upon you to act promptly in 
this matter? You will certainly not miss this opportunity to supply yourself with this valuable 
paper for the balance of the year at such a nominal price. Let us hear from you at once with your 
own subscription and as many more as possible. The regular subscription price is $1.50 per year. 


The Christian Century Company, 


358 Dearborn Street,sssssssgas Chicago, Illinois. 















































